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FOREWORD 


The Forest Service recognizes that the mandates, needs, capabilities, and 
desires for doing State forest resource planning and incorporating the 
planning with the State management systems vary greatly from State to State. 
Therefore, this Planning Assistance Program guide is general in nature and 
encompasses a broad range of program opportunities. Although it is intended 
to provide a uniform set of guidelines, it allows flexibility for individual 
States to address specific situations. It recognizes that some Planning 
Assistance Program priorities may be established by national needs and 
objectives. 


This revision amends the "Guide for Statewide Forest Resources Planning" 
published by Northeastern Area, State and Private Forestry (NA-TP-6), October 
1680. The revised guide is designed to help State Foresters complete or 
update their State Forest Resources Plans, establish or enhance the planning 
function as an integral function of the forestry agency, and provide forest 
resource data and advice to other Federal, State, and local planning agencies 
and programs. It is a working document subject to change. Users are 
encouraged to contribute to its improvement by sending comments to: 


USDA Forest Service 

NA, S&PF 

Forest Resources Planning 
370 Reed Road 

Broomall, PA 19008 


Amendments will be prepared and sent as needed. 


PREFACE 


The purpose of this document is to: 


the: 


Achieve a uniform understanding within the Forest Service and among the 

States about the nature and purpose: of the Planning Assistance Program 
(PAP); State Forest Resources Plans (SFRP) and their relationship to the 
planning of other agencies and the Forest Service; and of the technical 

assistance offered'to the States by the Forest Service. 


Provide forest resource information to State Forestry agencies for the 
development of national, regional, State and local programs. 


Provide the States with general information on how they may be involved 
in future RPA and other Forest Service planning. 


Establish a uniform set of guidelines for the foundation of the Planning 
Assistance Program. 
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Goal of the Planning Assistance Program (PAP) 


The goal for the Planning Assistance Program (PAP) is to meet the 
production requirements of national, state, and local programs on 
non-Federal lands through effective program planning by State Forestry 
agencies. The Planning Assistance Program enables State Forestry 
agencies and the Forest Service to work together in carrying out the 
provisions of the Cooperative Forest Act of 1978 (PL 95-313). This goal 
is consistent with those of the Act (Sec. 2). Through PAP the 
individual cooperative Federal/State forestry programs are brought 
together, coordinated, and programmed to produce a synergistic effect. 
The effectiveness of the combined programs is enhanced by planned public 
participation in which resource issues are identified and addressed. 


Authorization 


The Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978, authorizes the Forest 
Service to cooperate with State Forestry agencies in the preparation of 
statewide forest resources programs. 


1. Section 8(a) states: "To aid in achieving maximum effectiveness in 
programs and activities conducted under this Act, the Secretary (of 
Agriculture) is authorized to provide financial, technical, and 
related assistance to State Foresters or equivalent State officials 
for the development of stronger and more efficient State 
organizations that will enable them to fulfill better their 
responsibilities for the protection and management of non-Federal 
forest lands. Assistance under the sub-section may include, but 
will not be limited to, assistance in matters relating to 
organization management, program planning and management, budget 
and fiscal accounting services, personnel training and management, 
information services, and recordkeeping. Assistance under this 
subsection may be extended only upon the request by State Foresters 
or equivalent State officials." 


2. Section 8(b) states: “To ensure that data regarding forest lands 
is available for and effectively presented in State and Federal 
natural resources planning, the Secretary is authorized to provide 
financial, technical, and related assistance to State Foresters or 
equivalent State officials in the assembly, analysis, display, and 
reporting of State forest resources data, in the training of State 
forest resources planners, and in participating in natural 
resources planning at the State and Federal levels. The Secretary 
shall restrict assistance under this subsection to the 
implementation of the forestry aspects of State and Federal natural 
resources planning conducted under other laws...." 
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3. Section 8(c) states: "To ensure that new technology is introduced, 
new information is integrated into existing technology, and forest 
resources research findings are promptly made available to State 
forestry personnel, private forest landowners and managers, 
vendors, forest operators, wood processors, public agencies, and 
individuals, the Secretary is authorized to carry out a program of . 
technology implementation." 





Responsibilities 


1. Forest Service. Develop national policy and regulations; provide 
technical leadership; administrative coordination with USDA; 
liaison with national groups, such as the National Association of 
State Foresters; liaison with National Forest System and Forest 
Research; and overall guidance to regional foresters and area 
directors. 


2. Forest Service, Area Director, Forest Resources Planning. Provide 
technical and financial assistance to state forestry agencies. 
Assemble, evaluate, and summarize state forest resources data as 
required for national programs. Provide appropriate training to 
state forestry personnel and planning consultation services to 
state forestry agencies. 


3 State Foresters, State forest resources planners. Assemble and 
analyze forest resources data; participate in local, statewide, and 
national forest resources planning; where feasible, develop a staff 
capacity for resources planning that is linked to State programming 
and budgeting, based on public participation, and responsive to the 
planning needs of appropriate national, State, and local programs. 


Major Planning Assistance Program Emphasis 


Keeping the "publics" informed and involved and preparing a 
comprehensive forest resources plan are the major concerns of the PAP. 
The plan will be the foundation for on-going management systems of 
programming and budgeting. For most States, this means establishing a 
staff group to accomplish these goals. Staff responsibilities will 
include monitoring and evaluating programs; policy analysis and 
development; and long-range planning. States will be encouraged to 
participate in local planning and other Federal and State resoures 
programs. 


1. State Forest Resources Planning Process. The Forest Service 
program will assist each State to develop and use, on a continuing 
basis, a systematic State Forest Resources planning process leading 
to a program with the following characteristics: 
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The program should consider all forest resources and their 
interrelations on all forested lands, regardless of 
ownership. Forest resources include, fish and wildlife, 
forage, outdoor recreation opportunitites, timber, water, and 
esthetic values. 





The program should be developed using an issue driven, 
systematic planning process based on management goals. 
Resolving issues raised by the public will help make the 
program more responsive to the needs, priorities, and 
interests of landowners and users. Use of the most up-to-date 
data builds the credibility of the program and increases the 
probability of successful implementation. 


The program should include a carefully prepared and 
professionally executed Public Involvement Program (PIP). The 
PIP will involve a high degree of external awareness with a 
wide-based input. A properly conducted PIP is an integral 
part of the planning process. It gives the greatest 
opportunity for successful implementation of the State Forest 
Resources Program. 


The entire public involvement process should be fully 
documented and a record preserved for public inspection and 
future administrative review. 


The program should utilize the current reporting systems for 
cooperative programs as a hasis for a monitoring procedure to 
determine program effectiveness. 


The program should be specific to resolve issues and 
management goals. It should have targets and be accountable 
to facilitate measurement of accomplishment; and it should be 
realistic to build credibility. 


The program should be a multi-purpose document. It should 
guide the State Forester's program and be complementary to 
other state renewable resource plans and programs such as 
wildlife, water quality, recreation, and energy production. 
It is the State Forester's principle guiding document. 


The program should provide the budget framework that will 
assure coordinated and balanced implementation of all forest 
resource management activities and programs. 


The program preparation and subsequent update should be 
completed to provide timely input to the Federal RPA process. 
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State Forest Resources Plans. A Statewide forest resources plan is 
intended to be a program plan, not a land allocation plan. Where 
state land use, economic development or environmental plans exists, 
the SFRP should contribute to those plans. Budgets and programming 
based on the SFRP should contribute to those plans and render them 
more effective and supportive. Figure 1 depicts relationships 
between the SFRP, annual Program/Budget and Project Plans. Some 
States may have a level of Regional Planning between the annual 
program/budget. 


If planning is to be effective, flexibility is necessary. The 
Specific purpose, content, and format of these plans are determined 
by each State Forester to meet their management needs. While it is 
important for plans or programs to be no more specific than 
necessary to accomplish their intended purpose, the plans must be 
guided by well defined goals and accepted objectives. 


Some of the purposes of a SFRP are: 


a. Document management goals and objectives and current issues, 
management concerns, needs, and opportunities related to 
forest resources. 


b. Describe the existing management situation and basic 
assumptions about the future. 


C. Describe the activities needed to meet current and future 
demands placed on the State's resources. 


ds Describe the economic, social, and environmental effects of 
proposed activities. 


e. Describe forest resource opportunities to meet anticipated 
demands among major ownership categories. 


f. Describe cooperative programs and relationships between 
Federal, State, and local agencies regarding the protection, 
use, and management of forest and rangelands. 


g. Provide a record of long-range decisions affecting the 
protection, use, and management of forest and rangelands. 


h. Provide research emphasis based on current needs and 
opportunities. 


Monitoring and Evaluating SFRP. Continuous monitoring and 
evaluating State Forest Resource Plans in view of the above 


_ purposes is necessary to determine; 1) how the activities are 


meeting goals and objectives, 2) what are the consequences, and 3) 
need for program adjustments. This activity should provide an 
accurate analysis for annual planning, programming, and budget 
adjustments to the planned program by the State Forester. 


re 
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A State Forest Resources Plan is not required for State 
participation in any aspect of Forest Service planning, nor is one 
required to receive Federal funds for cooperative programs. A 
State Forest Resources Plan is not required to receive consolidated 
payments under section 9 of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act 
of 1978. However, this plan may serve as a foundation for 
fulfilling the requirements for consolidated payments and for the 
RPA process. 


Planned Program - This is usually provided for by the State Forest 
Resource Plan and should be one result of the planning process selected 
by the State Forester. 


ie 


The purposes of the planned program are to: 


a. Provide a comprehensive procedure and schedule of activities 
and strategies for meeting goals and objectives. 


b. Provide broad guidance for future activities which focus 
annual planning, programming, and budgeting functions toward 
meeting mandates, goals, and objectives. 


c. Provide long-range goals and objectives, and guidance for 
preparation of functional programs such as Cooperative 
Forestry, Forest Pest Management, and Cooperative Fire 
Protection. 


Some of the benefits of a planned program are: 


a. Provides for flexibility to cope with problems. 


b. Takes advantage of opportunities through analysis of various 
program alternatives, and activity strategies and the 
balancing of cost and benefits. 


c. Provides the analysis and data needed to support program and 
budget decisions involving funding increases or decreases. 


d. Provides the State forestry organization with an organized and 
documented series of decisions concerning the use, management, 
and protection of State forest resources. 


e. Strenghtens the States' leadership role in State forest 
resources planning. 
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f. Allows the State forestry agency to display its program as an 
investment in the State and national economy and the effects 
on people's lives. 


Other Program Activities 


While establishing and using a State forest resources planning process 
and developing and maintaining a State Forest Resources Plan are the 
major goals of the Planning Assistance Program, other activities help 
meet the overall purpose of the Program and are eligible for Federal 
assistance to the extent funds permit. These activities include such 
things as: 


1. 


4. 


Sa 


Providing forest resources data to or participation in other 
planning affecting the protection, use, and management of forest 
and rangelands. 


Identification and mapping of prime timberlands. 

Training of State forestry personnel in basic planning techniques 
and how to provide information and interact with other planning 
processes. 


Special efforts to collect, interpret and disseminate forest 
resources data for planning purposes. 


Policy analysis and evaluation. 


Related Forest Service Assistance Programs 


en 


Organization and Management Assistance - Section 8(a) of the 
Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide financial, technical and 
related assistance to the State Foresters (see Chapter I, B, 1.). 


Most of the OMA activities are useful to the development and 
effective use of a State forest resources planning process. 


Technology Implementation (Technology Transfer) - Section &(c) of 
the Cooperative Forestry Act of 1978 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to work with and make funds available to State 
Foresters and others to ensure new technology is introduced; new 
information is integrated into existing technology; and forest 
resources research findings are promptly made available to State 
forestry personnel. 
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New technology in natural resources planning is being developed at 
a rapid pace. Old problems and inefficiencies can be avoided in 
developing State forest resources planning processes by applying 
this technology (see Chapter I, B, 3.). 


Forest Resources Inventory and Evaluation. The Forest Service 
Forest and Range Experiment Station conduct periodic field surveys 
of forest resources: for all ownerships and land uses that provide 
information about the extent, characteristics, and condition of 
forested land forest land productivity and ownership; and kinds of 
forest products these forested lands contain such as; timber 
volune, wildlife habitat, and forage production potential. 


Surveys are conducted at approximately 10-year intervals. States 
may cooperate with Resource Evaluation Work Units to update or 
supplement survey data at more frequent intervals when necessary 
for planning purposes. Work Units are usually able to provide more 
information than is published in their State Resource Reports. 
These Units can also assist in gathering and analyzing data for 
monitoring and evaluating the effects of long range program 
direction found in State Forest Resources Plans. 


Relationship of State Forest Resources Planning to Other State Planning 


State forest resources planning and resulting State Forest Resources 
Plans should address all aspects of all forest resources. Where 
possible data preparea for programs such as State 208 Water Quality 
Plans, State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans (SCORP), State soil 
and water plans, and State wildlife management plans, should be utilized 
by the SFRP. These related plans, as well as other Statewide plans such 
as economic, human resources, Coastal Zone Management, transportation 
and education plans, may be useful to forest resource planning. 


These Statewide and local planning efforts may also have significant 


impacts on forestry programs. State-forest resources planning can 
provide a part of the information base for plans of others. 
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Chapter II - Planning Process 


A. 


General 


The six major planning process steps illustrated in Figure 

2 are applicable to all forest resources planning efforts. 

While specific planning tasks in each major step are tailored to 

meet specific planning needs, the major steps remain unchanged. 

The steps are flexible and can be staggered or developed concurrently 
by team members. 


1. Preplanning - This step involves preparation of a plan to 
plan. The success or failure of the planning effort may 
depend on the level of understanding and commitment to the 
concepts and procedures described in the preplanning concept 
document. 


2. Issue Identification - Planning is most effective when -it 
is done to solve specific problems. If the problem cannot 
be defined, it is unlikely any formal or informal process 
will reach a practical conclusion. 


3. Issue Strategies - For every problem or issue, there are 
usually many courses of action that could be pursued to 
resolve them. 


4. Alternatives - Once strategies for resolving issues are 
completed, it is usually helpful to develop various combinations 
of these strategies to determine which mix best resolves all 
the issues or meets some predetermined criteria. 


5. Final Program - After the alternatives are evaluated, a final 
program is selected. 


6. Implementation and Monitoring - A plan has no value unless 


it can be implemented and its effects monitored. Monitoring 
must be done to determine if a plan is achieving its desired 
results and to develop recommended changes in the plan. 


Specific Task Outline 


The Specific Task Outline illustrated in Figure 3 is one of several 
ways to approach the interworkings of the planning process. 
Modifications are encouraged to meet specific planning needs 

and conditions. (See D of this Chapter for Modifications.) 

To make full use of the outline, it is necessary to understand 

the following: 
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Figure 3 


1. Public Involvement - The outline does not include any public 
involvement tasks. They must be developed by each state 
to meet specific needs. A carefully developed Public Involvement 
Plan should be the tool to do this job. 


2. Agency Authority and Program Assessment - Statewide Forest 


Resources Planning is done, for the most part, to determine 

how management activities should be modified to respond 

to current issues. Rarely are new laws needed to resolve 
issues. Change cannot be prescribed until the present situation 
is described and thoroughly understood. This step is crucial 

to the planning process. (See Task 120.) 


3. Data Base - The data base (assessment) for preparing the 
Statewide Forest Resources Plan is developed during the process 
to meet specific needs. Developing and maintaining a data 
base is a continuous effort, not a single task in the planning 
process. The data base normally will expand as new information 


is added. Data collection usually will not be a first effort 
in planning and most efforts to assemble needed information 
will concentrate initially on existing data sources. 


4. Alternatives - The Specific Task Outline provides for development 
of alternatives. However, alternatives should be developed 
only where needed to help the decisionmaker chose a course 
of action. Where choices are obvious and the reasons for 
choice are not highly controversial, a formal alternative 
analysis may not be necessary. Simply documenting the decision 
may suffice. 


5. Implementation and Monitoring - The process provides for 
integrating the final product into the program/budget process. 


However, it does not spell out how this should be done nor 
does it say specifically how the final program combines issue 
driven changes with ongoing noncontroversial programs. (See 
Chapter VII - Implementation and Monitoring.) 


This section of the Guide has been prepared as a working tool 
for the planner. Each phase of the process has a description 
and a list of tasks to be performed. The specific tasks have 
been individually described and numbered in intervals of ten, 
with each phase being a progressive 100's series. This will 
permit the user to replace or add new tasks. For example, if 
Task 420 is not described properly, it should be removed and a 
new description inserted. If a new task is necessary between 
Tasks 420 and 430, a task description numbered 421 can be inserted 
between 420 and 430. Blank sample forms are included in the 
Appendix. 


Since this Guide is to be kept in a loose-leaf binder, working 
papers, instructions and examples for each task should be 
kept directly behind each task description, 


Exhibits 1, 2 and 3 illustrate how a program might be developed 
for one issue using the planning process, Because of the 
complexity of developing a theoretical current program, 

no attempt has been made to show how the current and issue 
programs would be integrated, 
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EXHIBIT ] 
TISSUE PACKAGE 
(CONDENSED SAMPLE) 
ISSUE #3: (Task 230) Lumber demand is not being met. 
GOAL: (Task 240) Meet lumber demand 
ISSUE ASSESSMENT: (Task 310) 


A. Present output is 200 million board feet/year 


- State Forest - 0 
- Nonindustrial Private - 115 MMBF 
- Federal - 85 MMBF 


B. Present demand is 250 million board feet/year 
C. Present mills are operating at capacity 


D. Estimated present allowable cut from all forested lands 
is 260 million board feet/year 


= State Forest (est.) - 15 MMBF 
- Nonindustrial Private (est). - 135 MMBF 
- Federal ~ 110 MMBF 


E. Projected 1985 demand is 285 million board feet/year 
F. Projected 2000 demand is 300 million board feet/year 
OBJECTIVE: (Task 320) Increase annual lumber output to: 


250 MMBF by 1985 
300 MMBF by 2000 


MONITORING CRITERIA: (Task 320) Acceptable output range is + or - 
5 percent. 
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Ge Planning Phases and Task Descriptions 
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EXHIBIT 3 


PLANNING PHASE: PREPLANNING (Phase I) _ 


Description: Develop a course of action to guide the planning 
process. 


TASKS 


100 - Draft of Planning Concept Document 
110 - Final Planning Concept Document 


120 - Agency Authority and Role Assessment 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Pre-Planning (Phase 1) 
TASK: 100 - Draft of Planning Concept Document 
Description: Develop a draft document that describes the work 


to be done and the means to do it. 


Product: Review Draft 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: The project proposal should include, but not 
limited to, the following: 


1. Purpose of the Plan - State the purpose for establishing 
a planning process and preparing a Long Range Statewide Forest 
Resources Plan/Program. 


2. Scope of the Plan - The physical scope of the plan should 
be all the forested lands within the state. Ideally, the 
planning process should cover all the resources and uses associated 
with these lands. Because of organizational and political 
considerations however, the scope of the planning effort may 
have to be reduced to include only those resources and programs 
under the jurisdiction of the planning agency. It is important 
at the outset to determine just how broad the planning effort 
will be. 


3. Expected Results of the Planning Effort - Everyone involved 
in the planning process should have a clear understanding of what 


the expected results will be. 


4. Long Range Strategy for Implementation - Spell out how 
the programs developed as a result of the planning process 


will be integrated into both the Federal and state program and 
budgeting process. Spell out the process to gain the necessary 
public and political support for implementation. This is 
accomplished by developing a well thought out public involvement 
plan as an integral part of the planning process. 


(Continued) 
Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE:  Pre-Planning (Phase 1) 
TASK: 100 - Draft of Planning Concept Document (Continued) 


Description: 


Product: 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


5. Planning Objectives - Planning objectives set broad 
constraints to the planning process. Any course of action 
considered must fall within these constraints. 


6. Coordination With Other Planning Process - Many other 
planning efforts within the state have focused on resources 
which are partially or entirely found within forested lands. 
The forest resources planning process should be coordinated 
with state recreation plans, state wildlife and fish plans, 
coastal zone management plans and statewide water quality 
plans. 


7. Tentative Work Plan - To complete the planning process 
in an efficient and timely manner, a work plan should be developed 
which considers organization of the planning team, required 
budget, and proposed work schedule. 


8. Planning Process - The description of the planning process 
should be fairly specific for the first two or three phases. 
This will enable the planner and decisionmaker(s) to understand 
the complexity and time requirements for the near future. 

The later phases can be general. There will be opportunities 
to refine them as the initial phases are completed. 


(Continued) 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Pre-Planning (Phase 1) 
TASK: 100 - Draft of Planning Concept Document (Continued) 


Description: 





Product: 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


9. Information Needs and Management - Planning is an organized 
activity requiring substantial amounts of information. The 


various types of information required to support the planning 
process must be identified, assembled and filed in such a way 
that they will be readily retrievable when needed. (See Chapter 
IV of this Guide.) The following files should be established 
during the pre-planning phase: 


a. File on information needs and sources - Consider this 
a master file on files. Descriptions of all filing and indexing 
procedures should be included in this file. As new needs for 
information arise, the needs should be documented in this file 
and potential sources of information noted. As soon as possible, 
appropriate acquisition, storage, retrieval, and analysis systems 
should be generated to provide the needed information. 





b. File on persons/organizations involved in planning process 
This file contains entries for each person, group, or organization 


that is, wants to, or should be involved in the planning process. 
Entries should include contact information, advocacy role, 
frequency of contacts, etc. 


c. File on committees - Much of the planning process necessarily 
involves committees. This file documents the charge, composition, 
meeting schedule, and reporting status of each such committee. 
Subfiles are created as necessary to document the activities 
of these committees. 


(Continued) 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Pre-Planning (Phase I) 
TASK: 100 - Draft of Planning Concept Document (Continued) 


Description: 


Product: 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


d. Comments/concerns file ~ Beginning with the very next 
task, comments and concerns will begin to flow in relation to 
the planning process, social benefits to be derived from forest 
resources, preservation of resources, priorities, costs, impacts, 
and so on. These comments and concerns are the building blocks 
of issues, programs, and the planning process itself. They 
should be collected into a file along with information on source, 
date, context, and planning phase to which they relate. There 
should be frequent need to review and sort them in formulating 
issues, strategies, and programs. Therefore, they should be 
kept in either loose-leaf, card, or computer coded form. Edge- 
notched keysort cards may provide a convenient medium for maintaining 
and resorting this file. 








Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Pre-Planning (Phase I) eee eee 


. JASK: 110 - Revise and Finalize Concept Document 


Description: Consider comments and revise concept document. 








Product: Final Concept Document 





Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 








Considerations: It is desirable to secure executive approval 
of the concept document at the highest possible level in the 
state organization. 


Nees + 
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Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: "One 





PLANNING PHASE: Pre~Planning (Phase I) 
TASK:_120 = Agency Authority and Role Assessment 
Description: Complete a comprehensive assessment of the legal 
authorities, missions, and programs for all agencies involved 
in the planning process, 
Product:___Agency Authority and Role Assessment 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: Before programs can be refocused to resolve 
issues, their legal basis and purpose must be understood and 
documented. It is also important to fully describe the roles 
assigned to all involved agencies regarding these programs, 
They are either advisory, regulatory or a combination of the 
two. Information in this task is vital to the formulation 

of strategies to resolve issues, 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 








PLANNING PHASE: ISSUE IDENTIFICATION (Phase_II) 


Description: Identify issues and concerns related to the management 
and use of forest resources, 


TASKS 


200 < Public Information Package 


210 - Comprehensive List of Issues 
220 = Screen Issues 
230 < Final Issues 


240 ~ Management Goals 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 
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PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase I1) 

TASK: 200 - Public Information Package 
Description: Provide publics identified in Public Involvement 
Plan with information they need to participate in the planning 
process. 
Product: Public Information Package 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This package should include, but not limited 
to, the following: 


Teecurposesot: the Planning Effort -— Same as. Task 100, 1. 


2. Description of State and its _Forest,Resources - This 
should be a succinct overview which covers physical, social 


and economic characteristics of the state and its forest resources. 


3. Agency Role and Program Descriptions - This should include 
legal authorities and constraints, agency missions, annual resource 


output statistics, 3-year average budget by programs, management 
goals*, and other information that will help the public understand 
the agency. (See Task 120.) 


4. Basic Assumptions - This should be the perception of what 
the future supply and demand situation will be during the planning 
horizon. 


5. Description of Planning Process and Role of Public - The 


public must know where the process is going and where they 
will have an opportunity to become involved. 


*If management goals do not exist or are not adequate, a separate 
process must be followed to develop them, including public 
involvement. (See Task 240.) 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase II) 


PT Ee ETE AOE SILT |S A sl RE A I ES SLE LE TN A 


Description: Develop a list of issues from all segments of 


the public, 


Product: Ifitial listeom—lssues 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This should be a complete list of issues from 
all informal and external sources. All publics submitting 
issues should have access to the public information package 
developed in Task 200, 


Information Management - An issue driven planning process 
is assumed throughout this Guide, The need to document and 
track the evolution of issues and programs is repeatedly stressed, 
This need for tracking extends through repeated cycles of 
planning, 


Adequate documentation and tracking of issues will necessitate 
a formal set of files and subfiles in which issues, strategies, 
and programs are coordinated and cross-referenced, 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase IT) ie 


TASK:__220_< Screen Issues _ 








Pes cman eNO A eee 


Description: _ Revise the list of issues so they include only 


those which are reasonable and fall within the scope of the 





planning process, 
Product: Bevi sed ols suelis 


Public Involvement Task: _ 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: The reasons for rejecting an issue should be 


documented so the persons who originally submitted them wil] 
know why, 


The scope of the plan/process is usually the major criteria 
used to screen issues, An issue may be too broad, such as 
multi<state, or too narrow, such as county or local in nature, 


Date: 1/80 = 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase II) 


TASK: 230) = Final Jssues 
Description: Analyze the refined issue list and aggregate 
the issues into major issue headings. 


Product: Final Issues* 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: Most lists of issues are a combination of 

Major issues and symptoms of these issues. To develop a workable 
set of issues, it iS necessary to aggregate the initial list 

into common areas of concern. Once this is done, the major 

issue must be found. It may be one of the original issues 

Or some modification of one of them. In other cases, the 

major issue may not be stated and must be developed. After 

the major issues are found, the remaining issues can be used 

as part of the issue description. 


*New issues may arise and, in one sense, should never be considered 
Ne il 
inal. 


Datesenl/ 30 
Supercedes: None 
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PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase IT) 
“TASK: 240° - Management Goals 


Description: Based on issues, develop or refine existing 


manaqement goals. 


Product: Manaaement Goals 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations:” management goals should describe the condition 
to be achieved which will resolve the issues. This task should 
be exvanded where necessary to involvesthe public. If a firm 
set of goals existed prior’ to the planning process (see Task 
200), this task should be a refinement process. 


There should be relevant management goals for all of the major issues 
identified in Task 230. Other established management goals, not 
related to an issue, should be reexamined to determine if they still 
are viable and if other management “concerns” should be added to the 
list off 1sstiese oissuess management concerns and goals may all be 
tracked in developing strategies in Phase III. 


The determining factors on whether to focus on issues or management 
goals vary for each State plan. If the issues are addressed, the 
strategies will tend to relate to real needs and agency visibility : 
and credibility will likely be improved. But there is danger in 
having too many issues. The number and variety may be too great © 

to handle effectively. The exposure and debate of issues may polarize 
the public. Issues tend to be short-range and shallow, difficult to 
measure progress, and may overlook important, but non controversial, 
programs or activities. 


If the management goals are not based on issues, the public may not 
be interested in them and therefore will not support them. There is 
danger that the agency may appear bureaucratic, arrogant and self- 
serving. 


Date: 8/82 
Supercedes: /80 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Identification (Phase II) 
TASK: 240 - Management Goals (continued) ; 


Description: Based on issues, develop or refine existing 


management goals. 








Product: Management Goals 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


If the goals are tied directly to the issues, and the public can 
recognize the connection, the total program tends to be relevant 
and complete - addressing all resource activities. Measuring 
progress and demonstrating cost effectiveness will be less difficult 
if the activities are identified with a recognized management goal. 
(It should be recognized that some strategies may serve more than 
one issue or goal, resulting in a synergistic effect.) 


Whether the process is goal orientated or issue driven, goals and 
issues can not be left hanging. They must be dealt with or resolved 
to the satisfaction of those who expressed a concern or interest, 


Date: 8/82 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: ISSUE STRATEGIES (Phase JI1) Cet et ae 


Description: 


300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 


. ° \ 
Develop strategies to resolve issues, 


TASKS 


Re-focus Process 

Issue Assessment 

Issue Objectives and Monitoring Criteria 
Issue Strategy Screening Criteria 
Tentative Strategies 

Strategy Analysis 


Final Strategies 


Date: 1/80 


Supercedes: None 
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PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 


TASK: 300 - Re-focus Process 





Description: Re-examine the Final Concept Document, Determine if 


rocess will focus on issues or management goals or a combination 





of both. and Make deletions, additions or modifications where necessary. 
| 
Product: Updated Concept Document and Direction Memorandum 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: The issues and management goals snould be examined 
ana reconcilea; tne Concept Document updated to reflect commitment 
to management goals as thev relate to relevant issues; and direction 
made clear by memorandum or other signed directive to all of tne 
participants and interested parties. — 


Date: 8/82 
Supercedes: 1/89 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 


TASK: 310 - Issue Assessment 


Description: Complete a detailed description of each issue. 





Product: Issue Assessments 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This issue assessment should fully describe 

each issue and provide enough information to understand why 

the issue exists. Some basic assumptions should be made concerning 
the future. It should also provide sufficient background data 

to develop reasonable strategies for resolving the issues. 


Each assessment should clearly, and fully, describe existing 
programs affecting each issue. 


Information Management - Planners can neither rank issues 
adequately nor formulate effective strategies for resolving issues 
unless information is available on the physical/biological character- 


istics of the forests in question. 








Much of the inventory data needed for assessing issues and 
formulating strategies may already exist. Such existing information 
must be assembled and may require further analysis. In the 

absence of current information it will be necessary to organize 
Survey projects and analyze the resulting data. 


There is a considerable range in sophistication (and cost) 

of such data bases. The most simple approach involves manual 
tabulation using calculators and summarization into a printed 
report. More sophisticated approaches involve computer analysis, 
storage, and retrieval by geographic coordinates and other keys 
specified through query languages and report generators. 


(Continued) 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 
TASK: _310 = Issue Assessment (Continued) 


Description: 


Product: 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


Social-Economic ~ The motivation for forest resource management 
comes from people, not from forests. Therefore, the ultimate 
justification for.and judgment of programs also lies with the 
human populace, It is impossible to attempt formulation of 
programs without adequate knowledge of the human populations 
to be impacted by the programs, 


Contents of the socio-economic data base will come largely 
from reports published by the various levels of government. 
On occasion, however, it may be necessary to generate new 
data by questionnaires, interviews, etc. 


Alternative forms for this data base parallel those for the 
forest resource data base, However, the data tend to be more 
qualitative so statistical analysis procedures vary accordingly. 


Date: _ 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


we eee 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 

TASK: __ 320 _- Issue Objectives and Monitoring Criteria 
Description: Develop broad objectives for each issue and 
develop the criteria to be used for monitoring accomplishment 


of the issue. 


Product: Issue Objectives and Monitoring Criteria 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: Issue objectives should specify how much of 

the goal will be accomplished in the plan period. The monitoring 
criteria should set the range of output or effects (+ or -) 

that will be acceptable. If these limits are exceeded, the 
program for an issue (Task 460) should be adjusted to correct the 
problem. These criteria may be adjusted after the planning 
process has progressed through Task 460 to ensure the criteria 
are realistic. 


Information Management - A subfile to issues files may be 
desirable for the issue objectives and monitoring criteria. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 
TASK: 320s Issue Strategy Screening Criteria 


Description: Develop a set of criteria to be used for 


determining which strategies will be fully analyzed. 


Product: Issue Strategy Screening Criteria 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: These criteria will determine which strategies 
will be fully analyzed. It is important these criteria be as 
objective as possible. Objectivity helps avoid conflict over 
whether or not a strategy should have been eliminated. 


Strategies are usually a modification, increase or decrease, 

of programs authorized by existing law. Getting new legal 
authorities is usually a time consuming process. The screening 
criteria should not rule out strategies requiring new authorities, 
but should make them desirable only when there are no alternatives 
to pursue. 


The responsible decisionmaker should approve these criteria 
before proceeding to the next task. 


Information Management - A subfile to issues should be established 
for issue strategies. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 


TASK: 340 - Tentative Strategies 


Description: Develop a set of strategies to be fully analyzed. 


Product: Tentative Strategies 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: As strategies are proposed they should be 
evaluated using the screening criteria developed in Task 330. 

The initial list should come from all segments of the public. 

If strategies are rejected for reasons other than those listed 

in the screening criteria, the reasons should be fully documented. 


Issue strategies may be direct actions, those under the direct 
control of the agency, or indirect action, requiring action by 
someone over whom you have no direct control. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 
TASK: 350 - Strategy Analysis 
Description: Fully describe the effects, outputs, and 


implementation problems for each tentative strategy. 


Product: Strategy Analysis 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This task will help further describe the tentative 
strategies and screen out those not practical or feasible. 

The screening criteria developed in Task 330 may be refined and 
applied again in this Task. 


This task also provides information for the development of 
activities in Task 410. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase III) 


TASK: 340 - Tentative Strategies 


Description: Develop a set of strategies to be fully analyzed. 


Product: Tentative Strategies 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: As strategies are proposed they should be 
evaluated using the screening criteria developed in Task 330. 

The initial list should come from all segments of the public. 

If strategies are rejected for reasons other than those listed 

in the screening criteria, the reasons should be fully documented. 


Issue strategies may be direct actions, those under the direct 
control of the agency, or indirect action, requiring action by 
someone over whom you have no direct control. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase IIT) 


TASK: 350 - Strategy Analysis 
Description: Fully describe the effects, outputs, and 
implementation problems for each tentative strategy. 


Product: Strategy Analysis 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This task will help further describe the tentative 
strategies and screen out those not practical or feasible. 

The screening criteria developed in Task 330 may be refined and 
applied again in this Task. 


This task also provides information for the development of 
activities in Task 410. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Issue Strategies (Phase IIT) 
TASK: _360_= Select Final Strategies 


Description: Review the strategy analysis and select those _ 
strategies that will be pursued throughout the remainder of 
the planning process, —_ 

Product: [a Te Si Cd Led pe See a aenmee Wembetereny Sort = eet 


Public Involvement Task: __ 


Planned Completion Date: 


a 


Considerations: This is a critical point in the planning process, 
The final set of strategies will be the basis for the ultimate 
actions taken to resolve issues, 


The responsible decisionmaker should approve these strategies 
before proceeding to the next task, 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: ALTERNATIVES (5=YEAR OBJECTI Phase IV) 


Description: 


400 
410 
420 
430 
440 
450 
460 


Develop and analyze alternatives consisting of 
oxyear objectives and select final program, 


TASKS 


Activity Development Aids 

Activities 

Activity Assessments 

Alternative Development Criteria 

Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) 

Alternative Analysis and Program Selection Criteria 


Final Program (5-Year Objectives) 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: one 
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PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5<Year Objectives) (Phase IV). 
TASK: 400_= Activity Development Aids perme: mre LE ey, I 


Description: Develop aids for developing a list of activities 
[Omecacimstracedy seco LUI OF 0L) t Oe A Sete 


Product: Activity Development Aids 


Public Involvement Task: 


eee AA RR ETI FRNA CE ASE I EES EET BIEN RATE RAYE LE SOE NE 


Planned Completion Date: 


A Rr a EC REN SBR RE LR a SR RE RE ED ONE TPS eee ot 





OED We Ot a RE a a 


Considerations: These aids are usually a set of questions that 

can be asked about each issue strategy to stimulate the development 
of activities for the implementation of a strategy, A set of 
questions will usually help develop a pattern of activities 

that will help in evaluating the relative merit of each strategy, 


—— 


“Information Management = A subfile to strategies should be 
established for activities, 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None ie 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 
TASK: 410 - Activities 





Description: Develop a set of activities necessary to implement 


Peacnestyateqy. 


Product: Activities 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


eee emma 


Considerations: The strategy analysis developed in Task 340 and 
activity development aids from Task 400 should be used in this 
task, 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: __ Alternatives (5<Year Objectives) (Phase IV) _ 
TASK:_420 =. Activity Assessments 
Description: Develop information about the activities that _ 
would be useful _in determining priorities and sequence of activities 
to be pursued during the next 5 years. 
Product: Activity Assessment Document 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: __ 


SS SR ET Se a RE ae RR EES ER UE RO OD 





Considerations: 


1, Determine the sequence of activities where activities 
are interdependent, 

oe Determine if there are existing authorities and programs 
to carry out each activity, If there are none, determine what 
new authorities and programs would be needed, 


3, Determine who will be responsible for doing each activity, 


4, Ina general way, estimate the effects of carrying out 
an activity, What problems will be encountered and what kind 
of results might be expected, particularly as they relate to 
the issue objectives (Task 320), 


5, Determine relative efficiency of carrying out each activity 
or a series of activities. In a general way, are you going 
to get a reasonable output for the cost of doing an activity? 

6, It may be desirable to determine priorities, 


7, A conflict matrix may be needed to determine which activities 
conflict and to what degree they conflict, 


Date: 1/80 _ 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 


TASK: 430 - Alternative Development Ceiteria 
Description: Develop a set of criteria for developing alternative 
sets of 5-year objectives. 


Product: Alternative Development Ceiteria 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: Alternatives should be developed only when 

needed to help the decisionmaker chose a course of action. 

Planners and decisionmakers have better things to do than develop 
and evaluate "“strawmen." Alternatives can be many and complicated 
or few and simple, depending on the criteria used to develop 

them and the needs of the decisionmakers. Where choices are 
obvious and the reasons are not highly controversial, a formal 
alternative analysis will not serve any purpose. Simply documenting 
the reasons for the decision will suffice. Where the choices 

are not obvious or the reasons for choice are highly controversial, 
the alternative analysis is useful. Criteria for decision becomes 
extremely important in these cases. 


Criteria for alternatives can specify the breadth and scope 

of the alternative. It might be a strategy by strategy analysis 
of which activities to pursue or it might be an analysis of 
alternative mixes of activities for resolving all issues which 
could be considered alternative programs. 


Criteria also can specify sideboards for developing alternatives 
such as budget ranges, desired economic, social, environmental, 
and political effects, and the weight given to such things as 
public input. Criteria developed at this stage of the planning 
process can only be a first cut. As alternatives are developed 
in Task 440, it probably will be necessary to adjust the criteria 
to permit consideration of a broader set of alternatives or 

a smaller set. As the criteria are applied, they probably will 
need some fine tuning. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 
TASK: _ 440 - Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) | 


Description: Develop alternative combinations of 5-vear 


objectives. 


Product: Alternatives 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Consideration: It is rare when all choices made to develop 

a final program are obvious and the reasons are not controversial. 
If this is not the case, then some formal alternatives should 

be developed for analysis. The complexity of the alternatives 
will depend on the criteria established in Task 430. 


Aiternatives provide options for resolving issues or attainina 

goals. There are several ways to build alternatives from different 

mixes of management activities. They include: (1) Principles and 
Standards themes. Activities are sorted into management themes such 

as the Economic Development, Environmental Quality, present management, 
and usually some mix of all three. The theme approach lends 

consistency to each set of activities and avoids lumping activities 

that are mutually exclusive. (2) Futures Approach - Various future 
Scenarios are modeled, assumptions made, and activities are classified 

by the "future" they best support. (3) Budget Levels - Activities 

are prioritized, costed out and sorted by various budget levels (+25%, 
present budgets, -25%). (4) Principles and Standards plus Budget Levels - 
This method employs the thinking of both approaches. First sort by themes 
and then apply priority and budget constraints to the activities. 











If you choose to simply select the strategy (and sets of activities) to 
achieve a goal or resolve an issue without formulating alternatives, make 
sure the strategies and activities selected are not mutually exclusive 

or working against each other. 


Date: g/g2 
Supercedes: 1/89 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 
TASK: 440 - Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) 


Description: Develop alternative combinations of 5-Year 
objectives. (continued) 

Product: Alternatives’ 

Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: To facilitate analysis and to make a clear transition 
from the final program to the annual program, it is useful to develop 
the alternatives as a set of 5-year objectives based on the activities 
developed in Task 410. The activity assessments of Task 420 should 
‘help in this task. 


Some screening of alternatives take place in this task. As the 
alternatives are developed, it may become obvious some are 

_ inappropriate or unacceptable for various reasons. These reasons 
“should be added to the alternative developmen® criteria. It 
may also become obvious certain development criteria are ruling 
out viable alternative actions and should be changed or eliminated. 


Alternatives may be changed or dropped altogether as the ‘effects 
of implementation are developed and analyzed in Task 450. 


Information Management - It may be desirable to develop a file 
on alternatives. 


Date: 8/9? 
SV)elstaelsleleine TRO 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 
TASK: 450 ~ Alternative Analysis and Proaram Selection Criteria 


Description: Analyze all alternatives to determine their out- 


puts: economic, social,. environmental and political errects. 
and imnlementation needs and problems. | 


Product: Alternative Analysis and Program Selection Criteria 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


a a RY RA A eR ce EE ERE An a eS ro er re Sr me em em ee sete 


Considerations: “Analysis" as used in this task refers to the 
examination of each alternative, ds opposed to “evaluation” 
Beso refers to the comparison of one alternative to another, 


This task should provide all the information needed for evaluating 
the alternatives in Task 460. 


As the alternatives are being analyzed, the criteria for evaluating 
-or comparing alternatives should be developed. This will provide 

the basis for chosing among alternatives. There should not 

be an over-kill in these criteria. In most cases there are minimum 

comparisons that can be made. However, there are usually only 

a small number that show major differences, The decisionmaker 

cannot rely on the evaluations to make his decision for him, 

At some point, he has to say, “I think this is the way to GO.e 

based on the evaluation and his intuition. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Alternatives (5-Year Objectives) (Phase IV) 


TASK: 460 - Final Program (5-Year Objectives 


Description: Evaluate the alternatives and select a final 


program of 5-year objectives. 


Product: Final Program 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: All alternatives should be evaluated based 

on the selection criteria developed in Task 450. As the evaluation 
is conducted, it may be necessary to adjust these criteria 

to reduce or expand the number of alternatives considered for 

final selection. The criteria may not narrow the choices of ° 
alternatives down to one. The final decision may have to be 

made on subjective judgment of the decisionmaker. 


The decisionmaker should prepare a decision statement documenting 
his reasons for selection of the final program. 


The final program should include planned outputs in units that 
relate to the issue objective, both for the five-year plan period 
and beyond. 


An estimate should be made of budget and manpower needs by 
objectives. What programs will be used to fulfill the objective 
and who will be responsible should be documented. The effects 
of implementation should also be fully documented. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: FINAL PROGRAM (Phase_V). 


aC, AIT I 


Description: Complete documentation of planning process; develop 
an implementation plan’ develop a monitoring 


plan and devel gp criteria for preparation of an 
annual program, 


TASKS 


500 ~ Process Documentation 
510 = Implementation Plan 
520 = Monitoring Plan 


530 ~ Annual Program Development Criteria 


. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: NOné 
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PLANNING PHASE: Final Program (Phase V) 


TASK: 500 ~ Process Documentation 


Description: Complete the documented record of the planning 


process, ‘ 


Products. Process Documentation 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: The planning process is a complex series 

of decisions, It is extremely important the criteria used 

to make these decisions be documented to ease monitoring 

of plan implementation and future review and update. This 

task is only a checkpoint to clean up the documentation, not 

the point in the process to do the aocumentation. This should 
have been done as the various tasks in the process were completed. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: ‘one 


PLANNING PHASE: Final Program (Phase V) 


TASK: 510 <= Implementation Plan 


Description: Prepare _a plan for implementing the final program. 





Product: Implementation Plan 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: An implementation plan should spell out who, 
what, when and, perhaps in broad terms; where the final program 
will be implemented, It should include a 5-year program of 
annual objectives along with the outputs by objective for each 
“annual program, The outputs should be in units related to 
the issue objectives and 5-year objectives. 


The 5-year program of annual objectives will be reviewed and 
updated annually to reflect actual budget allocations and annual 


accomplishment. This program and the documentation of accomplishment 


will serve as one of the major controls in the monitoring process 
(Task 620), . 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Final Program (Phase V) 
TASK: _520_- Monitoring Plan 


Description: Prepare a plan for monitoring plan implementation 


and effectiveness, 


Product: Monitoring Plan 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: It is important someone or some staff group 

be assigned the responsibility for monitoring plan implementation, 
Monitoring should include, an annual comparison of what was 
planned vs, what was actually done, what outputs were expected 
“vs, what was actually achieved, and what effects were expected 

vs, what actually happened. The monitoring plan should specify 
how and when and by whom this comparision will be made and 

how this information will affect review and update of the 

5«year plan, 


It is also important to determine how much deviation from the 
expected results will be tolerated before some corrective action 
will be taken, These criteria will usually not be hard and 
fast because current conditions and good judgment may require 
changes. 


The monitoring plan should specify how the decisionmaker wil] 

know when things are going wrong, why they went wrong and how 
serious the problems are, The plan should specify what information 
will be given to the planner for review and update of the 

5-year plan. } 


Both the 5-year and annual programs/plans will be monitored 
annually. The 5-year plan/program will be reviewed and minor 
revisions will be made annually. Major revisions will be made 
as necessary, The distinction between minor and major revisions 
should be spelled out in the monitoring plan, 
Uate:is.)/ Olsen eee ee 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Final Plan (Phase \V) 

TASK:_ 530 ~= Annual Program Development Criteria_ 
Descriplion.= Deyelop thercriterian ta shes used=or considered 
to develop the annual program, 


Product: Annual Program Development Criteria 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: There are many factors influencing development 
of annual programs that cannot be assessed until the time 

comes to prepare the program, The political climate will 

bring about different program emphasis from the Governor, 
Department Directors or Commissioners, and the State Forester, 

The current State legislature may wish to exert some unpredicated 
program emphasis through the budget, or other means. Budget 
estimates or allocations for federal programs is another 

factor to consider, 


The criteria developed in this task should consider where 
these factors are likely to develop and how information from 
the Forest Resources Program can be used to temper them to 
avoid major deviation from the planned program, 


How much should all this direction and outside influences affect 
the planned program? 


Date: 1/80 


Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE:_ IMPLEMENTATION AND MONITORING 


Description: Implement the plan, monitor accomplishment, analyze 
accomplishment, and make recommendations for 
changing the plan. 

TASKS 

600 = Annual Program 

610 ~ Project Work Plan 

620 = Monitor Accomplishment and Adjust Annual Program 

630 = Accomplishment Report and Recommended Program Adjustment 


~ 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: — None 





PLANNED PHASE: Implementation and Monitoring 

TASK: 600 - Annual Program 
Description: Prepare an annual program for implementing the 
Forest Resources Program/Plan. 


Product: Annual Program 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: The 5-year annual program developed in Task 

510 should be the basis for developing the annual program. 

It will be influenced by the considerations and criteria developed 
in Task 530. Actual development of the annual program and 

budget will follow the normal procedures prescribed in each 

state. 


To provide continuity between the 5-year program, the annual 
program should consist of a series of annual objectives. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


PLANNING PHASE: Implementation and Monitoring 
TASK:_610 - Project Work Plans 
Description: Prepare project work plans to meet the objectives 


established in the annual program. 


Product: Project Work Plans 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: Project plans are the action documents with 
specific instructions on what the job is, who will do it, 

and where and when it will be done. It states the expected 
results and the budget, manpower, materials, and equipment 
“needed to do the job. 


It is important these plans be realistic and accurate because 
they are the basis for determining what was planned for on- 
the-ground implementation, They will be used to monitor actual 
accomplishment in Task 620. 


Date:__1/80 
Supercedes: None 





Description: Monitor project accomplishment _and make adjustment 
as necessary td lachieve desired results, 


Product: Adjustment Record 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: This task involves monitoring the project 
plans as they are carried out and making necessary adjustments 
to meet the objectives in the annual program. 


‘All adjustments in project plans should be fully documented 
to preserve an accurate record of what actually was done. 
If this is not done, it will be difficult to determine if 
deviations from expected results were due to poor planning 
or failure to carry out the projects as planned. 


The Monitoring Plan developed in Task 520 snould guide this 
SCULVALY. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: lone 


PLANNING PHASE: Implementation and Monitoring 

TASK:_ 630 ~ Accomplishment Report and Recommended Program Adjustment 
Description: Prepare an annual accomplishment report and make 
recommendations for changes in tne Statewide Forest Resources 
Plan_and the 5-year program of annual objectives, 
Product: Accomplisnment Report and Recommended Changes 
Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: A comparison should be made between the expected 
results of the project plans and the actual results and an 
analysis should be made to determine the reasons for under 

or over achievement. 


The results of this comparison and analysis should be considered 
using the monitoring criteria developed in Task 520 and appropriate 
action should be taken. Recommended adjustments in the Statewiae 
Plan and 5-year program of annual oojectives will also depend 

on a complete review of all the planning steps for accuracy. 


Date: 1/80 
Supercedes: None 


Modifications 


Depending on conditions found in each planning situation, 
it may be necessary to develop a planning process which 
is a major departure from the process found in Section B 
of this Chapter. As descriptions of these processes and 
their results become available they will be incorporated 
in this section of the Guide, 


Tracking Issues Through the Process 


Issues are the driving force in the planning process. All| 
efforts are directed toward resolving these issues. 


It is important for the planning process to be designed 

to track the issues through the process. All persons involved, 
both internal and external, have a need to know how their 
issues and concerns and their ideas for resolving them 

were considered, 
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Chapter III - Public Participation 


A. 


Introduction 


To have a successful State Forest Resources Planning Program, 

resource managers and planners must appreciate the importance 

of public participation. Participation by various publics 

in the State Forest Resources Planning Process can improve 

the quality of decisions and gain support for proposed programs. 
In recent years, agencies that have not accommodated public 

Me OitaR have found their projects delayed or permanently 
locked. 


The term “public" is defined as the multiple value interests 
that make up our society. The public participation process 
involves many different "levels" of publics. These "levels" 
include: 


1. Internal - within agency - line and field level. 

2. Representatives of other agencies. 

Sree lected"otricials: 

4. Leaders of organized groups/interests. 

5. "General" pudlic not associated with a known interest. 


This is not intendea to suggest that every individual or 
interest group needs to nave input into forest resources 
planning. It does mean tinat those whom resource decisions 
affect snould be given the opportunity to be a part of a process 
to create broad areas of general agreement among conflicting 
interests. 


The increasing scope of governmental programs and the subsequent 
growth of government agencies have forced the resource manager 
into the position of having to decide technical questions 

and to make value judgements. It is this perception by various 
publics that has caused conflicts among publics and resource 
management agencies. fhe Public Participation Process can 

assist the resource manager in alleviating and resolving these 
problems. The purpose of tne process is to open communication 
among publics and the agency. The process provides the framework 
for publics to better understand agency goals and resource 
limitations wnile offering the agency the opportunity to consider 
and include values expressed by publics. Public participation 
does not solve every conflict between agency and public, but 

it allows potn groups and agencies to view all alternatives 

so that conflict might be minimized. 
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This Chapter of the Planning Guide is designed to provide 
Forest Resources Planners with an understanding of the 

basics of public participation. The information is aimed 

at addressing the major public involvement questions resource 
managers and planners must answer in developing a Public 
Participation Plan. There are building blocks on which 

every public participation effort must focus to be successful. 
The following discussion will assist the State Forest Resources 
Planner to understand the How's and Why's of public participation, 
the phases of the process, format for Public Participation 
Plans, some selected public participation techniques, and 

a methodology for analyzing public comments. 


What is Public Participation? 


Public participation is dialogue among publics and agencies 
to improve the decisionmaking process. It can be: 


1. Informal one to one communications among agency 
employees and members of the public encountered 
during the business day, or 


2. Formal actions to increase the exchange of information 
among publics and agency personnel. 


Why Public Participation? 
Benefits from a Public Participation Program: 


1. Provides an opportunity for public to become better 
informed on resource limitations, trade-offs, etc. 


2. Provides the agency with the opportunity to inform 
publics about departmental goals and procedures, 
in addition to organizational, financial, and legislative 
limitations. 


3. Through continuous public participation, changes in the 
publics' values can be tracked. 


4, Public participation can be used to obtain needed 
data and alternative solutions to problems. 


5. Issues can be identified early and throughout the 
Elanning process. 


6. Continuous and open public participation builds agency 
credibility. 


7. Public participation sensitizes agency staff to the 
publics' priorities. 
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Who is the Public? 


A definition as to who or what constitutes the so called 
"public" is difficult to pinpoint. Rather than a single 
purpose public, it appears the public is made up of "multiple 
publics." “Multiple publics" are represented by a composite 
of vocal minorities. Often the vocal minority represents 

the national interests with the remaining publics accepting 
the decisions made through acquiescence, apathy, or ignorance. 


How Do Publics Communicate? 


Most publics express themselves through emotional or value- 
laden language. Values are the standards by which individuals 
or groups judge reality to be good/bad, fair/unfair, moral/ 
immoral, etc. Some examples of values are: Free Speech, 

Free Enterprise, Private Property, Preservation of Nature. 
Values often are difficult to justify because they are 
accepted on faith. The lack of objectivity makes it difficult 
for resource professionals to set priorities and make 
decisions on the basis of impartial, dispassionate facts. 
However, the irrational, intuitive, value-laden, emotion- 
riddled world will not go away. Resource professionals 

must respond to people as they are, not as we would like 

them to be. 


Values are expressed in three ways: 
1. The descriptive words people use: 


Timber Industry - overmature, decadent lumber. 
Backpacker - destroying the forest. 

Preservationist - forests are a religious experience. 
Public Agency - respond positively to the public. 
Land Developer - highest and best use of the land. 


2. The sources people quote: 


Individual - it says in the Bible, man should 
multiply and subdue the earth. 

Businessman - the Wall Street Journal said a 
recession is immiment. 

Preservationist - the Sierra Club's findings 
conflict with the government's study. 


3. The description of the consequences of different 
courses of action: 


Preservationist - the project will result in 
total destruction of the ecosystem. 

Chamber of Commerce - this will mean economic 
chaos for the community. 

Industry - this action will put us out of business. 
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When is Public Participation Needed? 


Alternative plans are made up of both technical forestry 
components and value components. When making a decision, 

the resource manager often is forced to balance technical 

and value data. This makes the resource manager a participant 

in policy politics, which can be an unpleasant task, particularly 
for managers whose training has been in determining solutions 
based on technical facts. 


Agency professionals are held responsible for technical 
decisions, but their supervisors are accountable for the 
political and values aspects of the decision. The public 
must be actively participating in every step of the planning 
process where political or value considerations are involved. 
Technical parts of the process can be left to foresters, 

but judgment concerning values shauld not be made solely 

by agency administrators. 














The following section explains the integration of the State 
Forest Resources Planning Process with the Public Participation 
Process. Each phase of the planning process contains 
participation elements that need to be tailored to fit the 
characteristics of the particular planning phase. As a 

part of these phases, a task and the necessary public 
participation need to be established. 
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1. Preplanning 
Task 


Identify the planning products to be produced from this 
planning phase, the scope of involvement, the concerns 

of the publics, an explanation of the Public Participation 
Program and method to evaluate effectiveness of the Public 
Participation Plan. 


Participation 


Public participation in this phase is primarily aimed at 
informing agency personnel, other in-house departments, and 
the key leaders of various public interests. 


2. Issue Identification 
Task 


During this phase, the major public participation task 

is to identify public concerns and values. Communicating 
information about the study or the resource base may be 
necessary. However, this phase primarily seeks to obtain 
information from the public. The public response will 
typically be broad, primarily communicating problems and 
values, because there are few specifics to which the public 
can respond. It is important that the public's contributions 
be summarized. The summary information should be provided 

to the public. 


Participation 


Participation is likely to be primarily from organized 
interests or individuals with a direct stake in the issue, 
unless the issue is quite controversial. 


3. Issue Strategies 
Task 


The issue strategies are formulated to present alternative 
methods by which to solve problems and concerns determined 
under Issue Identification. Each issue may have several 
proposed strategies. 


Participation 


During this phase, the issues are reviewed. Citizen and 
Technical Committees, via workshop format can be used to 
list and discuss approaches to solving resource issues. 


4. Alternatives 
Task 


The concerns and values expressed by publics in phases 
2 and 3 serve as guidelines for the formulation of alternatives. 
For each alternative developed, an assessment should be 
made of social, economic, and resource impacts. 


Participation 


During this phase, broad concerns expressed by the public 
are reviewed, evaluated, and integrated into alternatives. 
Citizen work teams or workshop approaches are desirable, 
because they encourage continuity and familiarity with the 
resource base and other relevant data. This does, however, 
limit the scope of participation, and it is crucial that 
such groups contain the fullest possible range of values 
when assisting in the formulation of alternatives. 


5. Review 
Task 


The alternatives and their impacts are communicated to 

the public. The public responses to the alternatives should 
also be communicated. This is essentially a consensus 
formation stage. Alternatives may need to establish the 
greatest possible area of common agreement. 


Participation 


The public information and participation techniques used 
Should provide for the broadest possible public awareness 
and participation. 


6. Final Program 
Task 


Once a decision is made, a public information effort must 
be made to ensure that everyone who participated knows 
what the decision was and why it was made. 


Participation 


This phase is primarily informational and evaluative. 

A measure of effectiveness of the Participation Plan should 
be conducted with sensitivity to the responses received 
during the public involvement phase. 


ee 


Implementation and Monitoring 


Task 


This phase will consist of developing an Implementation 

Plan which tells who will do what, when, and where. Implementation 
will also indicate how the final program fits into the budget 
process. The monitoring of the program will be a continuing 
process to measure the production of the agency's work 

program. 


Participation 


The major involvement will be by agency personnel with 
participation by a limited group of publics. 


Format for Public Participation Plans 


The design of a Public Participation Plan will assist the 
State Forest Resources Planner to determine the objective 

of public participation in each phase of the planning process, 
the information needed, publics to be included, and resources 
(personnel and dollars) to complete each phase of the process. 
(See Exhibit 4) 


The following is a suggested format for Public Participation 


Plans: 


its 


2. 


oe 


4. 


Definition of the Program 


a. Background Data 
b. Current Situation 


This section gives a summary of how the agency got 
where it is today. The purpose is to inform publics 
of the agency's present programs and to assist publics 
in determining what segments of the agency's respon- 
sibility affects them. This will also serve to assist 
the resource agency to identify affected publics, 


Description of Where the Agency is in the Planning 
Process 


This section summarizes where the agency stands in 
relation to its own planning process. The description 
Should include how public participation phases will 

be integrated with the project planning phases. 


Public Involvement Goals and Objectives 

The goals and objectives section will provide for 

the agency and publics a description of what the efforts 
are expected to accomplish. The objectives will be 

the targets for the agency planners and will be used 


in determining public participation techniques, target 
publics, and timeframes for completion, 


Resources and Information Requirements 

The resources and information needs include: 
a. A list of likely publics affected by the study. 
b. What information will publics need to know? 
c. What information will agency need to receive 


from publics? 
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FORMAT OF PUBLIC PARTICIPATION PLAN 


, Planning Phase: Preplanning Planning Product: Work Plan 
| Tie Budger 
| 2. Public Participation Program 
3. Organizational Management Structure 


nn ese ar eS 


4, Work Program 
Time Frame: L/ W/80L4 v/ly 30 


ee 


t 





Noes kee ee 








Scope of Publics to be involved: All Publics 
_ Information Needed from Public: | Information Needed by Public: 
1. Public perception of bia Purpose for the study. 
problems, issues 2. Statement of the problem 
2. Scope of study to include 3. Program constraints 
parameters 4, What's this public participation 
3. Identify publics interested all about? 


in participating in study 


meee ES Re ee areme 


A ARIE OS RMT BE DY Tarr ea Rr Ae RI a a nent as dc a 


Publication Participation Plan (including techniques) for Planning Phase: 


RIE SEO 9 OI Me EE PRS INIT RHE EN - 
4 ae me LEY PE AT NR RT ORR So TENN ENS OTRAS 2 TE ITO OER OR eT RTI RET 


Media (radio, T. V., mass mail-outs) - ask for information back 
Stories in special interest publications and newspapers 
Series of Workshops - Task force formed from interested participants 


Inform other Departments and elected officials 


EMA TAS ET Ke 


Personnel and needed skills: Cost: 
ll. StkaciatatonskwAs ror @ $1.000/workshop for five (5) 
workshops districts - Total $5,000 


ra 


5 Agency personnel from 
each district. 


Yh a OTE Sn Ms ne ee 


EXHIBIT 4 


d. What public participation techniques are to 
be used? 


e, What skills and how many personnel will be. 
necessary to match the requirements of projected 
techniques? 


f, What is the cost of various techniques? 


Dae le So 
May _H 
The list may be gathered from both agency personnel 
and other publics. The identification of concerns wil] 
give the Forest Resources Planner a better opportunity 


to determine the informational needs of both in-house 
agency personnel and the various publics. 


(fees Perceived Concerns or Questions that Publics 
Have 


6. Explanation of How Resource Agency Will Store, Analyze, 
and Evaluate Public Input 











a. Storage and Retrieval - How will the input 
be stored: computer, filing system, punch 
card system? 


b. Analysis Method - The method by which the data 
will be analyzed, in addition to the form in 
which the information will be given to the 
decisionmaker, 


e Evaluation - Description of how the analyzed 
data will be used in the decisionmaking process, 
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There are numerous Cechniques=+br soliciting input from various 
publics. The below listing covers those techniques most likely 
to be used in the State Forest Resources Planning Process, 

The most important criteria for choosing a public participation 
technique is the fitting of the method to the purpose or 
objective. The key idea is that format follows function. 

Other considerations include: target publics to be involved, 
time limitations, available funding, staff expertise, complexity 
of information, program priority, and needed information. 


The following techniques are discussed in detail: 
1. Public meetings 
2, Advisory Committees 


1/_ For additional information on techniques, see Forest Service 
Inform and Involve Handbook (Draft, August 1971) 
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3. Workshops 
4, Survey 
5. Nominal Group Process. 


The discussion of each technique will include guidelines for 
each, in addition to some of the advantages and disadvantages. 
A cost guide is also attached. 


1. PUBLIC MEETINGS 


Public meetings are a conventional way of involving 
the public, A meeting should have a clear objective 
to foster useful participation. 


a. Guidelines 


Check with someone familiar with the local 

area before setting a date, time and place for 
the meeting. Choose a meeting place convenient 
to the expected attendees, 


Before deciding on a place for the meeting, 
determine what equipment will be needed. If 

you are going to show slides, check your equipment 
in advance along with the facilities. such as 

room arrangement, electrical outlets, etc. 


Extensive public information about the meeting, 
through newspapers, radio, television and letters 
to community organizations is essential. It 

is advisable to followup formal public information 
with as many personal contacts as possible, 
explaining to people the purpose of the meeting 
and inviting their attendance. Local citizens 
often are willing to assist with public information 
efforts, and usually have valuable insights 

about where to post notices and how else to 
attract the desired audience. 


Attention should be paid to the atmosphere 
created during the meeting, Do you always 
appear as the "expert" or "authority?" Is 
there a strong feeling of "we" and "they?" 
The most important factor is for you to be 
non-defensive and willing to listen. 


Several weeks is usually the minimal time needed 


for organizing a community meeting in order 
to adequately prepare materials and publicity. 
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Hee 


b. Advantages 


The public receives information about the agency's 
program, proposals, etc. 


The agency obtains the public's reaction to their 
information. 


The agency can clarify misconcentions and revise 
proposals based on the public's reaction. 


c. Disadvantages 
Tends to exaggerate differences among groups. 
Often dominated by vocal minorities (axe-grinders). 
Only better organized publics participate. 
Highly formal, accenting the "we/them" syndome. 
Expensive in time. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
One of the most frequently utilized techniques of 
public involvement is to establish a Citizen's Advisory 
Committee. These committees are known by a variety 
of names: Technical Committees, Working Groups, 
Task Forces, Ad Hoc Committees, etc. Advisory Committees 
Can assist in a number of ways, depending on the 
comnosition and qualifications of the members. These 
include: 
Act as a sounding board, allowing the agency to 
test its ideas before making final decisions or 
releasing documents to the public. 


Monitor and evaluate the planning process and the 
Public Participation Program. 


Assist in educating the public by transmitting 
information among individuals, interest groups 
and the agency. 


Review technical data and make recommendations on 
its adequacy. 


Aid in resolving conflicts among various interests. 


Assist in developing priorities and evaluating 
alternatives. 


Help select consultants and review contracts. 
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Review and make recommendations on the program 
budget. 


Help host and participate in public meetings, 


a, 


Guidelines 


Carefully define the purposes and powers of 

the committee. Is it advisory to another organization? 
Does it have authority to write and publish 

its own reports and findings? Is it responsible 

for carrying out a program that already has been 
approved? 


When appointing committee members, include 

a variety of skills and backgrounds appropriate 
to the problem at hand, e.g., for technically- 
oriented committee include specialists. The 
usefulness of a committee is often in bringing 

a variety of perspectives to bear on the problem, 


Select (or elect) a committee chairman with 
effective leadership skills. This is often a 

major key to a successful committee. It is 

as important for the chairman to understand how 

to "enable" others in the group to participate 

as it is to have a great deal of expertise 

in the subject matter at hand. In some groups 

a "rotating chairman" may be useful for distributing 
responsibility among group members. 


Match the format of the committee meeting to 

the information or product needed from the committee. 
Examples are: nominal group, role playing, 
presentations by group members, tours, movies, 

CLG, 


Allow sufficient time for the committee to do 
its work--committees usually need a number of 
months to become acquainted, become familiar 
with the problem, examine alternatives, and 
develop recommendations. 


Ad hoc committees organized for specific tasks 
are useful for short-term public participation 
--their work has a natural beginning, middle, 

and end, which is satisfying to committee members 
and provides a time focus for the task. 
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When developing a committee report, be sure 
to summarize the steps taken by the committee 
to solve the problem. It is often useful to 
record the advantages and disadvantages of 
each alternative that was considered, so that 
others may understand the thinking of the committee. 


b. Advantages 


Allows direct public participation in the planning 
process, often with technical expertise. 


Brings together persons from different agencies, 
interests and professions, and encourages them 
to communicate with each other. . 


Minimizes disagreement as to the feasibility 
of alternative courses of action. 


c. Disadvantages 


Advisory Committees tend to act as "decision- 
makers." 


An expensive and risky technique. 


Committee members may end up adopting the values 
of an agency. 


Committee members from other agencies may only 
be participants to protect their own "turf." 


Some people may dominate meetings. 
WORKSHOPS 


Workshops involve the public in adult learning and 
idea-sharing activities ranging from smal]-group 
informal discussions to highly organized training 
sessions. The type of workshops covered in this 
section of the manual are those that have a specific 
objective or product to attain. Examples are: 


A listing of problems that participants feel should 
be addressed in a particular study. Such list might 
also be ranked in a workshop. 


A listing of the critical factors to be analyzed 
as part of an environmental or social impact analysis. 


The development of alternative solutions to specific 
problems. 
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Guidelines 


Identify the desired product. Identify the 
desired products of the workshop, such as a 


set of alternatives, a ranking of alternatives, 
a list of impacts which should be analyzed, 
or possible solutions to a problem. 


Design the activities. It is necessary to 


have a well-designed sequence of activities 
which will produce the desired product. Give 
the groups substantial responsibility, both 
in how the activity is completed and for the 
product. 


Prepare instructional materials.. If citizens 
are to effectively participate, they will need 
certain basic information. This information 

can be prepared in a workbook using a simple 

format and written in layman's language. The 
workshop process, team assignments, exercise 
instructions and other background materials 

Should be included. Careful preparation of 

this resource material is one of the most important 
tasks prior to conducting the workshop itself. 


Design and evaluation. After participants 
have completed the workshop they should have 


an opportunity to evaluate both the workshop 
process and product. Was the expenditure of 

time and effort worthwhile? What were the 

strong and weak points? Was it too long or 

not long enough? How could it be improved? 

Is there a better method? This evaluation 

may include completion of a written form, ranking 
jtems on a scale, or voting. Evaluation is 
facilitated when clear objectives of the workshop 
have been set forth at the start. ‘Without 

some opportunities for evaluation, participants 
may be concerned that this important aspect 

has been neglected, or left to the discretion 

of agency staff. 


Because the workshop is intended to provide 

maximum opportunity for interaction and negotiation, 
it should be limited to 12 to 15 participants. 
Sometimes, to include representatives of the 

entire community, the number of participants 

exceeds 15. In this instance, it is desirable 

to divide the attendees into smaller discussion 
groups which report back to the large group. 

Methods to insure representation while limiting 

size of workshops are: 
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Repeated workshops: A workshop can be repeated 
as often as necessary, allowing everyone who 
wishes to participate to go through the same 
experience. 


Daytime workshop; evening meeting: Another 
approach is to conduct a daytime workshop, 


Sharing the products produced at an evening 
session to which the community is invited. 
In effect the daytime results are reviewed 
by everyone who wishes to participate, thus 
reducing the dangers that the workshop will 
be seen as an exclusive consultation. 





Interest group selection: Yet another method 
is for the agency to describe the specific 
interests that it feels a need to be represented 
in a workshop. Through consultation with the 
appropriate interest groups, the agency learns 
which individuals each group would like to 
have represent them. While this reduces the 
risk that the agency may be seen as "Stacking 
the deck," it will not completely eliminate 
the possibility that some groups will feel un- 
represented. 


The typical workshop structure consists of three 
basic phases: 


Orientation: During the orientation period, 

the purposes and structure of the workshop 

are reviewed, and the instructional materials 
provided to the participants so that they complete 
the activicyewhich Wsato follow ithis phase 
Should be as brief as possible, 





Group Activity: This is the period during 
which the participants, in a small or large 
group, perform the activities which will result 
in the desired product. These include team 
assignments, brainstorming sessions, group 
critiques, use of nominal group process or 
completion of response forms. The selection 

of spokespersons and recorders and use of flip 
charts are frequently employed techniques. 


Group Evaluation: After the participants have 
created their product, an evaluation session 
should follow, during which the group discusses 
the product and process of the workshop. 
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b. Advantages 


Directly involves participants in planning 
process, 


Involves those who really want to have input 
in the program, 


Total group can contribute. 
c, Disadvantages 
Requires substantial preparation by agency. 


Demands considerable amount of participant's 
time, 


SURVEY 





Usually considered solely as a means of gathering 
information to assist in making decisions, a survey 
has a much greater potential use. It can, at the same 
time, involve the public by making respondents aware 
of issues, problems or options. The flyer on the 
following page was used as the cover sheet for an 
extensive questionnaire by a neighborhood association. 
Note how it informs, educates and warns as well as 
invites participation. A survey of woodlot owners 
asking about their problems could be an impetus for 
starting an owner's association, in addition to getting 
the information, 


A survey may cover everyone in a particular group, 

a specific portion of the group, or a random sample 
from the group, depending on the purpose of the survey. 
For public agencies needing to know the attitudes, 
opinions and other kinds of data about the public 

to which they are responsible and desiring to transmit 
certain information to that public, surveys can be 
very useful. ; 


There are three primary survey methods: mail, telephone 
and face-to-face interview. 


Mail 

Less expensive than either telephone or face-to-face. 
Least flexible of methods. 

Lack of control. 

Often the lowest response rates. 
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Telephone: 


Greater flexibility. 


More control. 


Interviewer must build rapport rapidly. 


Face-to-Face: 


More control. 


More flexible. 


Most expensive, 


a. 


Guidelines 


Before attempting a survey the agency should 
explore other approaches to obtain the same 
information. 


The survey technique often requires specialized 
expertise to be statistically reliable. 

Get appropriate technical assistance in selecting 
the sample, designing the questionnaire and 
analyzing the results. Carrying out the survey 
may be beyond the personnel, financial, and 
technical limitations of the agency. 


Motivating the respondents to participate in 
the survey is of vital importance. To do this 
it is necessary to establish rapport and to 
convince them that participation will be to 
their benefit. 


Respect for the dignity and privacy of the 
respondent is essential. The survey should not 
be undertaken unless confidentiality can be 
assured, 


Before taking the survey into the field it should 
be pretested, 


Advantages 
Make a selected portion of public aware of issues. 


Test both knowledge of the issues and attitudes 
of a selected sample of the public, 
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Gather facts about respondent's behavior. 


Achieve results fairly quickly. 


c. Disadvantages 


Limited opportunity for feedback or group inter- 
action. 


Costs may be prohibitive. 


Attitudes/opinions may be subject to the whim 
of the moment, 


NOMINAL GROUP PROCESS 


The nominal group process is a relatively simple, 

yet highly effective technique for the identification 
and ranking of problems, issues and concerns as perceived 
by a. "nominal" group, or one having certain interests 
in common, It emphasizes the generation and discussion 
of ideas in a small-group setting offering each person 
an equal opportunity to participate. While interaction 
is encouraged, the process directs the participants 
toward elaboration and discussion of ideas rather than 
the debate of conflicting views. Domination by one 
person or a group is avoided, 


a. Guidelines 


The workshop should be limited to about 35 
persons, divided into sub-groups of 6 to 9 
participants. 


Train sub-group recorders so that they have a 
thorough knowledge of the process. Although 
members of the nominal group may act as recorders, 
it is best to have a recorder who is not partici- 
pating in the process. 


Move things along from step to step. It is 

easy to fall into the trap of too much unproductive 
discussion and delay, prolonging the workshop 
unnecessarily. 


Obtain adequate space to avoid interference 
among the sub-groups. Each should have its 
own table and flip chart, 


Provide materials such as paper, pencils, marking 
pens, tape, flip charts or blackboards. 
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The importance of the nominal group process warrants 
its step-by-step description: 


(1) 


(3) 


The question - Pose a question which relates 
to the issues, vrobiems, or concerns of 

the participants. Such a question might 

be, "What do you see as the major forest 
resource related problems in this state?" 


First ideas - In this 10-minute period, 
each participant lists any ideas that 
come to mind relating to the question. 
Emphasize that ideas should be written 
clearly and simply with only one idea 

per statement. Specify that they are not 
to talk during this period. 


Display of ideas - When the time is up, 

each sub-group recorder begins writing 

the ideas of the sub-group on a flip chart, 
blackboard or other display area, one 

idea per person at a time. The recorder 
should write down the statement as expressed 
and must refrain from suggestions, Continue 
in round-robin fashion until all ideas 

have been listed. Encourage generation 

of new ideas for five more minutes as the 
group discusses the ideas and interaction 
develops. 


Clarification of ideas - When all ideas 

are listed, the recorder reads off each 

of the statements on the list and asks 

the participants which of them needs clari- 
fication or comments. The important thing 
lisewhateisisaid .notewhowsaid-jt.e ‘the 
leader has the responsibility of making sure 
the ideas are new, not rehashed ones and 
avoiding extensive debates which waste 

time, 


Individual scoring - The members of each 
Sub-group are asked to individually select 
the five most important items of concern 

to them. After listing the five, each 
participant is asked to place the number 

5 next to the top one, 4 next to the second 
most. important, ~S* Tors thesthi rd,e2sforn the 
fourth and 1 for the fifth. These are 

the individual point scores for the ideas. 
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(6) 


(7) 


Sub-group scoring - The sub-group recorders 
then read the ideas displayed, one at a 
time. Each participant indicates the 
number of points scored for each idea, and 
these are recorded on the display next 

to the idea. After the points have been 
recorded, they are added up to give a total 
score for each idea. 


Nominal group review - The group as a whole 
reviews the ideas generated by the sub- 
groups for consolidation or clarification. 
This step must be carefully expedited 

Since there is a potential for extensive, 
but unproductive debate. The recorder then 
reads through one of the sub-group lists, 
one statement at a time, and asks the 
participants of the entire workshop to 

help in finding identical or nearly identical 
ideas on other lists. Since the sub-groups 
are formed by random selection from all 

the workshop participants, many ideas 

are duplicated. By consensus of the entire 
workshop, one statement is chosen and 

the others are stricken. The recorder then 
moves to the second statement on the list 
...and the third...until all the statements 
are read and duplications removed. It is 
sometimes desirable to combine ideas, but 
be aware of the danger of consolidating 
different ideas and thereby losing some. 


Final scoring - Each workshop participant 
selects the top five statements from those 
remaining and scores them (five points 
foretirst choice, tour for thenext, etc), 





Final ranking - The remaining statements 
are then ranked by the total number of 
points each received from the entire group. 


The statements receiving the highest scores 
are presumably the most important problems, 
issues or concerns of the nominal group. 
Does the ongoing plan, projects or programs 
of the agency address the findings of 

the group? If not, why not, Obviously, 
the nominal group process can be a useful 
tool. 
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Advantages 


Obtain a large number of ideas or issues in a 
short period of time (2-2 hours). 


Every participant is involved. 

Good starting point for the planning process. 
Disadvantages 

Does not allow for in-depth discussion. 


Does not allow for conflict resolution. 
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I, ~ Cost Guide 


Below is a summary of probable costs for some of the most frequently 
used public involvement techniques. 


Interviews (per 20 minute interview) $ 15 - $ 30 
Newspaper Advertising 250 - 750 
Radio Advertising 250 - OU 
News Release 100 - 500 
Public Hearing *2,500 - 6,500 
Large Public Meeting yi 109 Ce cael SYipes 0G) 
Small Meeting or Workshop *?,000 =—-' 4,000 
Publicity on Radio or TV 250 - 500 
50-Page Report 5,000 - 10,000 
200-Page Report 10,000 - 50,000 
Information Bulletins (4-8 Pages) 500 - 1,500 


Conducting a Survey: 


Per mailed questionnaire 3 - 5 
Per telephone interview 10 - ie, 
Per personal interview 15 - 30 


*May be reduced if a series of identical workshops or meetings 
are held. 
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J. Analysis of Public Comments 


Various analysis techniques are available to assemble public 
responses for agency evaluation. Analysis provides for the 
organization, summarization, and documentation of public 
response to assist the agency in a balanced evaluation of all 
public opinions, Analysis means the examination of public 
comments, the separation of them into appropriate response 
categories, and the interpretation of comments. Evaluation 
means the affixing of values to public comments. Analysis 
methods are closely related to how and from whom the agency 
collects and evaluates public response. This section on 
analysis displays three (3) different methods: Content Summary 
Analysis, Codinvolve Analysis, and Public Values Analysis. 


1. CONTENT SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


The primary intent is to capture the sentence or sets 
of sentences (opinions and reasons) as the public 
expressed them in their own language. This type 

of analysis is useful because the original content 

is evaluated as complete sentence thought revealing 
the public's argumentation, discourse. originality, 
and emotion. The method emphasizes why an alternative 
1S supported or not supported in the words of the 
public. It provides the agency with an organized 
Summary of public responses for evaluation, and allows 
the agency to be responsive to the public. 


The steps used in content analysis are as follows: 


a. Documenting original response 


Traceability is a key factor in the analysis 
process. To insure that the responses collected 
are traceable through all phases of the decision- 
making process, the following system of identi- 
cation is used. 


(1) Date stamp the document in the upper 
left-hand corner as soon as it is 
received in your office, 


(2) Stamp the upper right-hand corner 
with the respondent identification 
number. This identification number 
includes the regional identification; 
assigned sequential number, and respondent's 
category. 
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Da 


The complete response identification number 
will include the following: 


Regional Sequential Respondent 
Identification Number | Category 
RI ] 204 


The identification number stamped at the top 
right-hand corner of the first response received 
in Region 1 would be "R1-1E." 


Every page of the response will be stamped 
and identified exactly the same as the first 
Pages alee 


Determining respondent category 


The following guidelines can be used to determine 
respondent category. Categories can be added, 
expanded, or combined, as the particular situation 
warrants. 


*(E is the code letter "“Environmental/Conservation/ 
Civic category.) 


Respondent Categories 


Academic ~ Official of an educational 
institution or faculty member, 


Business/Industry - Organizations or 
groups operating for profit, 





Citizen - Individuals not representing 
a particular group, association, organization; 
retired State Forest Service personnel; 
students are included in this category. 





Other - Unidentified, etc. 


Environment/Conservation/Civic - Nonprofit 
organizations or groups, such as Society 
of American Foresters; Audubon Society; 
Sierra Club; League of Women Voters. 


State Forest Service Personnel -- Employees 
of the agency. 


Government - Officials or units of government 
supported by tax dollars. 
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d. 


One of these seven categories will be stamped 
in the top center of the first page of each 
response. (Figure 4) 


Assignment of Category Code 


ACADEMIC EA 
BUSINESS/ INDUSTRY ERE 
CITIZEN Ae 
OTHER PDs 
ENVIRONMENT/CONSERVAT ION/ 
CIVIC pee 
FORESTSSERVIGES PERSONNEL oF 
GOVERNMENT Pea” 


At this point, the original response will have 
been stamped three times -- date in the top 
left-hand corner; respondent category in the 
top center, and response identification number 
in the top right-hand corner. Also, every 
page of the response, assuming there is more 
than one page, will have been stamped with 

the response identification number in the top 
right-hand corner. 


BE SURE THAT ALL PAGES OF AN INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE 
HAVE PAGE NUMBERS 


Original, master, and copy files of response 


(1) Make two copies of each response. 


If all responses are analyzed at one 
location, only one copy is needed 
because the original can serve as 
the Master Markup Copy. 


(2 )e-Fallesoimroina.l:, 
(3) Use two copies for analysis: One 


will be the Master Markup Copy for 
eventual filing, and the second will 


be cut and pasted up for typing. 


Markup of response 
You will need No. 2 soft, black lead pencils, 


legal size folders, legal size paper, scissors, 
and scotch tape and the two copies indicated. 
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(1) The persons analyzing response should 
place their initials at the bottom 
left-hand corner of the first page of 
the copies being analyzed, (See Figure 
4) 


(2) Read the entire response before proceeding 
with the analysis. 


(3) Capture opinions and supportive reasons 
by underlining them with a pencil. 
(See Figure 4) Two important things 
to remember are: (a) DO NOT SEPARATE 
REASONS AND OPINIONS, and (b) WHEN 
IN DOUBT CAPTURE MORE INFORMATION THAN 
YOU NEED. There will be another review 
of the information you have captured, 
where duplicated material will be 
eliminated, 


(4) The substance of public response content 
(opinions and reasons) is captured 
and placed in various categories (chapters 
of the proposed documents in this 
example). The intent is to capture 
the sentences (opinions and reasons) 
as the public expressed them. 


Coding response 


All of the information on the two copies has 
to be coded. The following coding method should 
be used, 


(1) At the left margin nearest the information 
underlined, repeat the response identification 
number that is in the top right-hand 
corner of the page, e.g., RI-IE. 


(2) Add to this number the first letter 
of the document which the response 
refers to. This letter will be "P" 
if the response refers to the Program 
document and "A" if it refers to the 
Assessment document, 


(3) Follow the code letter "P" or "A" 
by the appropriate chapter number. 
Your code identification number should 
look like this: R1-l1E-P-5. (Figure 
4 (E)) The analyst should be familiar 
with both the Program and Assessment 
documents so that if a response does 
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not cite a specific chapter, the analyst 
will know whether the response refers 

to a specific chapter or whether it is 
general information. 


(4) If the information refers to both documents, 
use both document code letters and 
appropriate chapter numbers. 


Example: R1-1E-P-5/A-1 


(5) There are three instances where the 
code letter "G," for general information, 
should be used: 


(a) If the information does not 
specifically refer to the Program 
or Assessment document, the code 
letter "G" will be used. 


Example: RI-1E-G 


(b) If the information refers to 
the Program document, but not 
to a specific chapter, the 
code letter "G" for general 
would follow the document code 
sf oo "i 


Example: RI1-1IE-P-G 


(c) If the information refers to the 
Assessment document, but not 
to a specific chapter, the code 
letter "G" for general would be 
used following the document 
code letter "A." 


Example: RI-lIE-A-G 


Sorting responses 


There should be a folder for each chapter of 

each document (Program and Assessment) and 

each folder should be appropriately labeled, 

The underlined response should be cut out and 
filed in the appropriate folder. It is important 
that the code number at the left margin be 
included when cutting out information as this 
code number will indicate how information should 
be filed and traced, if necessary, back to 

the original response document. 
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Organizing responses 


The responses collected in each chapter folder 
are given a final review by one person or small 
team to eliminate duplicative or irrelevant 
material and to make sure they are filed in the 
right folder. Responses are thus organized 

as closely as possible in a logical sequence: 
document, chapter, page, paragraph and taped 

to a legal size sheet of paper in preparation 
for final typing. 


Master markup copy 


The Master Markup Copy is marked and coded 
exactly the same as the xerox copy that was cut 
and pasted. The Master Markup Copy shows that 
the information was analyzed and can be pulled 

if needed later. From the coding, you can locate 
in the final analysis sunmary the exact wording 
of a response or its exact equivalent. 
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R1-1E-P-5 


(C) 


Figure 4 


November 25, 1974 RI-1E 
(B) 
ENVIRONMENT/CONSERVATION/CIVIC 


THES ED ibis 0G Le Ly. 
SUMPE S=176 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, D. C. 20250 


September 25, 1974 


Director 
Maryland Forest Service 
Annapolis Maryland 21401 


Dear Director: 


A full concern for the habitat requirements of wildlife actually 
would encompass all types of wildlife, endangered or otherwise. 
Wildlife's problem on forest lands has not been a lack of 
research as much as a lack of funds assigned to support adequate 
wildlife management programs. The presently-known facts and 
habitat management techniques, if applied and incorporated 

into today's programs, could go far to assure the future 


ee 


of optimum populations of wildlife on forest and range lands. 
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GENERAL RESPONSE 


Figure 5 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


STATE FOREST RESOURCES PLAN 1980 


PAGE NO, 


TABLE ON RESPONSES BY 


STATE AND RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


TABLE ON PETITION RESPONSES 


(R1-37-A-5) 


(R1-412-A-5) 


(R1-27-A-5) 


~ Figure 6 


SAMPLE PAGE OF FINAL REPORT 
ASSESSMENT OUTLINE DOCUMENT 
CHAPTER 5 -- WILDLIFE AND FISH HABITAT 


Page 19--The last sentence in the third paragraph says 
that the combined area of all lakes, ponds, etc., smaller 
than 40 acres and of all streams less than 1/8 mile 

wide (660 feet) are included in land statistics. 

Such a grouping might be satisfactory for some purposes, 
but certainly not for an assessment of fisheries resources. 
The 1970 National Fishing Survey shows that 12.7 

percent of American anglers prefer rivers and streams, 
Most man-made ponds are doubtless less than 40 acres 

in size, and the majority of fishing streams are 

probably less than 660 feet in width. A 660-foot 

minimum width would, in fact, not include the Potomac 

or any of its major drainages upstream from Washington, 
Dies Gr 


Page 74--Table 5 of Assessment--Fishing and hunting ( 
activities seem to have been omitted from the table. 


Page 137--The popular image of nonconsumptive users 
of wildlife, such as bird watchers, sometimes is a 
striking variance with reality. Often viewed as 

the province of timid, real old ladies, bird-watching 
can be a hardy and rugged activity. 


(EVERY COMMENT MUST BE IDENTIFIED BY A CODE NUMBER 
IN THE LEFT MARGIN) 
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CODINVOLVE ANALYSIS 


Codinvolve analysis is a flexible, content analysis method 
Specifically designed for objective analysis of public 
response -- coding, storing, retrieving, summarizing, and 
displaying that response as it is needed. Codinvolve 

is based on a coding process which provides quantitative 
summaries of all opinions and supporting reasons. Users 
of the method take public expressions at face value since 
Codinvolve Analysis will not make corrections for any 
shortcomings in citizen's input. 


The purpose of the Codinvolve method is to summarize and 
display the number, content, and nature of public responses 
so they can be evaluated. It assembles public information 
and values, their underlying reasons, and new ideas and 
information about issues, geographic areas, and alternatives. 


The basic steps in completing a Codinvolve Analysis are: 


a, Agency questions 


It is essential that the analysts know what information 
the agency wants from the public response. The 

key to a useful analysis is: What is the agency 
looking for? 


b. Surveying the response 


This step provides an overview of issues discussed 
and information provided in the response. Although 
ijt is important to specify agency questions, it 

is just as important that the structure of the 
analysis system not filter out any new or anticipated 
information, To be responsive to the varying 

nature of response, the analysis must have the 
capability to capture the full breadth of public 
response so that it can be summarized. In order 

to determine the breadth of issues, a sample of 
response is captured by means of a content summary 
reflecting the substance of comments. The content 
summary defines the range and diversity of opinions, 
supporting reasons, and factual material contained 
in the response. 


c. Designing codebook and summary form 


The two basic documents for a Codinvolve Analysis 
- the codebook and summary form - built around 
the results of the previous step. 
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The codebook contains instructions, definitions, 

and examples which show how information should 

be coded, It is a basic reference, and any changes 

in coding procedures must be noted in it. Reliability, 
the assurance that each coder's work will replicate 
that of other coders, is cruicial to the system's 
success, In order to insure reliability among 

coders, the set of instructions must be clearly 
understandable and uniform, 


The codebook tells the coder how to use the summary 
form on which information will be recorded. The 
summary form might be an edge-punch card or a computer 
Gard: 


Coding response 


Coding is the process of transferring the content 
of public response to a form that facilitates 
summary. The major objective in coding is to 
capture accurately and objectively the complete 
scope of information gathered. The principal 
obligation of the coder is to record only what 

the citizen said--not what the coder thinks he 
means, Coding is the process that must be entirely 
objective and replicable. This is possible with 
careful attention to coding procedure and training 
of coders, 


To assure coder accuracy, reliability must be checked 

at regular intervals. These checks monitor how 
carefully the coder is following directions and 
objectively recording the content, how well instructions 
and directions in the codebook have been developed, 

and what revisions or additions to the codebook 

might be needed. Regular updating of instructions 
usually is necessary, 


Organizing the report 


Upon completion of coding, the analyst is ready 

to summarize the information into a form easy 

for agency use. Sorting usually is done either 

by hand (using edge-punch cards), by computer, 

or both, Each method is effective, but the long= 
range retrieval potential is far greater with hand 
sorting of edge-punch cards since they can be 

used by untrained personnel in remote field locations, 


The end product of the codinvolve method is tables 


that summarize all public response, Analysts must 
organize tables to answer agency questions and 
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EXAMPLE: BALANCE 


Alternative ] 


to display the sentiment expressed by the public 
on other issues, For instance, if the agency is 
interested in how public response regarded three 
alternatives, they might want tables that show how 
Opinion varied according to form of input, residence, 
who responded, and so forth, It is particularly 
important that the analysts provide information 
about all issues discussed, not just that related 
to the specific agency questions. This will 
insure that new or unanticipated information 
provided by citizens is not overlooked, 


OF OPINION BY FORM OF INPUT WITH SUPPORTING REASONS 


Form of Input 
Form 


Letters Petitions Reports Letters Total ah 


For 8 
g 


Against 3 
3 


1) 2(1) 3(1) 82(1) 169(1) 
S) B3(3) 3(S) 86(S) 262(S) 
1) 18(1) 4(1) 201) NA) 
S) 645(S) 505) ATS) 706(S) 


Reasons given in support of opinions expressed 


Reasons for 


Best for economy ( 
Provide jobs (111) 


Provide mass recreation (61) Preserve for posterity 


Other alternatives 
restrictive (43) 


Reasons Against 


151) Already too many roads (72) 
Need more wilderness (65) 
(47) 
too Protect areas from 
development (31) 


Restricts intensive recreation (26) Protect areas from timber 
Restricts roads (19) harvest (22) 
Impact on local economy (9) Protect areas from general 
Restricts timber harvest (4) misuse (12) 


Enough already (1) 


Last chance (8) 
Wildlife values (3) 


be PUBEIGAALUES SANALYSES 


Multiplicity and overlap of individual activities 


and 


interest in the use of natural resources make 


it difficult to identify patterns of public preference 


and 


nearly impossible to identify a single socially 


acceptable schedule of goals for resource management. 
An alternative to the attempt to identify a single 


SOci 


ailbcnoicesrs ato try to chart and show public 


preferences for resource use and the conflicts of 
criteria that implementing these preferences generate, 
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Information about these conflicts may serve to guide 
the land manager in assessing the degree to which 

any management plan will be capable of satisfying a 
particular pattern of public demands, and in evaluating 
the acceptability of important features of individual 
management alternatives. Also, the same information 
may be used to measure the amount of agreement between 
immediate members of the professional staff and public 
interest groups that generated the various individual 
management alternatives. 


To identify conflicts of interest in nublic preferences, 
resource managers must be able to systematically -- 


Identify or define unique types of preference 
patterns held by members of the public; and 


determine how much difference exists among the type 
of preference patterns over each potential use 
of a resource, 


The procedure we are describing is designed to provide 
the decisionmaker with quantitative estimates of the 
above information, 


This method is a collection of computer procedures 
(statistical and modeling) which are designed to give 

a perspective on the goalmaking process, It identifies 
types of preference structures in the publics charts 
out conflicts of interest and estimates the level 

of conflict of interest within a community or between 
the community and the professional staff, It is a 
Single, smooth system of analysis designed to produce 
information of a fairly high standard of validity and 
reliability. 


All of the data required is generated in the course 

of a one-day public workshop. Two kinds of information 
may be gathered during the workshop--first, estimates 
about public opinion; second, estimates about professional 
Staff opinion, Depending on the needs of the land 
manager, output between the two groups can be compared, 
or the outputs of the professional/technical staff 

may be used to evaluate the process and content of 

public input, 


step: lw Collection or the Data 


In the first group--the public--about 40 representatives 
of various interest groups are asked to participate. 

All concerned interests must be represented among 

the public workshop participants, The group 
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cannot possibly represent all public viewpoints, 
but it ought to represent the interests of those 
concerned with public land use management. To 
identify the interests or values of the public, 
each participant is asked to rank seven types of 
uses of forest resources: 


. Watershed Management - Stewardship of state 
and private forest land that optimizes water 
quality, quantity and timing. 


. Wildlife Management - The concern of management 
for retaining a variety of wildlife (both 
game and nongame) and their habitat requirements. 





. Timber Management - Management of the National 
Forest for production and harvest of wood 
products as a continuing renewable resource. 


. Developed Recreation - The construction and 
maintenance of improved camping facilities 
such as tables, toilets, stoves, etc. 





. Dispersed Recreation - Low density use of 


State forest land for recreation where the 
experience is not facility oriented. 


. Mineral Extraction - Management of state forest 
land that permits exploration for and extraction 
of minerals including gas, coal and oil]. 





. Wilderness - Maintenance of the forest in 
a primitive state where man is only a visitor. 


These seven uses have been identified as distinct, 
but not necessarily mutually exclusive, management 
items. They cover the spectrum of goals for which 
most State Forestry Departments manage public 
lands and, as such, they may be termed "value 
objects." 


Measurement of an individual's preference order 
for the seven management alternatives is obtained 
through use of a set of labels on which are individually 
printed one of the management items; on a separate 
sheet of paper a rectangular box is printed. 

The top of the box is labeled "Should Be Most 
Emphasized" and the bottom, "Should Be Least 
Emphasized." The workshop participant expresses 
his preference order among the alternatives by 
simply removing the labels and placing them in 

the order in which he desires, 
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Step 2. Quantitative Analysis 


Once the base data has been gathered from the 
participants the quantitative analysis begins. 
The amount of value the individual places on the 
management alternative is assessed by the order 
he assigns each one. This total order, the 


"preference" order can be grouped by types. 


This sequence and its interpretation has been 
refined to allow for implementation of results in 
14s hours to meet the requirements of a one-day 
workshop. 


Step 2A. (KENDALL) 


A statistical procedure (Kendall's concordance 
coefficient) is used to determine the general 

level of agreement (on a scale of 1 to OQ) or 
disagreement in the total workshop group of the 
priority ranking of the seven management items. 

Put another way, the coefficient shows the amount 
of agreement, or lack of it, among the individual's 
responses, (A separate run of the program is 
required if the priority ranking of the state 
forest staff is required. 


Step 2B. (ORDER) 


Once the amount of agreement among the individuals 

is determined, it is then possible to establish a 
single least-disliked priority ranking of the seven 
management items for the total workshop group. 

This step is used where a single preference order 

is desired. If we had to provide only one management 
strategy, the one provided as a result of this 


step would have the best chance for political survival. 





As an example, the first output (Figure 9) from 
this step might appear as: 


Variable (Original Management Item Number) Rank (Workshop Priority Number 


Watershed 

Wildlife 

Timber 

Developed Recreation 
Dispersed Recreation 
Minerals 

Wilderness 


NOOP WON — 
aFPWwWoannr 


Figure 9 


Example of the single least-disliked priority ranking of the seven 
management items. 
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Step 2C. (FACTOR) 


This step involves the adaptation of a conventional 
mathematical procedure called factor analysis. 

It identifies subgroups within the public interest 
group, based on a similiarity of interest among 
them (i.e., maximum agreement on the preference 
ordering). The result of this procedure will be 
to put individuals together in a group which 

have like interests. By so doing; participants 
working under the compressed timeframe of the 
workshop will be capable of quickly constructing 

a set of management alternatives that is based 

On consensus. 


In this step (see Figure 10) each individual is 
given a point in the two-dimensional model developed 
during the Step 2B (Figure 11) which indicates 
his position with respect to the seven factors. 

WORK GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


GROUP #3 


ovate LOOUP ZT 
GROUP #2 BROUP ft 





GROUP #4 


Figure 10 (Example of subgrouping Portionina) 
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The arrangement of these points provide information 
on the entire interest pattern of the workshop 


participants. 


Basically, Figure 10 shows each 


individual's relation to the average (i.e., those 
individuals lying in a square around the center 


of the axis). 


Remaining individuals fall in truncated 


pyramids so that those clesest to the average are 


put in one group. 


Those individuals who are more 


closely identified with one extreme or the other 
are put in other groups with each group itself 
having a similiarity of preferences, 








Developed 


DEVELOPED 
“| 
1.5- 
3 
i 
‘ 
H 
1.0- 8 
Recreation 
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* Minerals 
Dispersed 
e Tier Recreation 


CONSUMPTIVE “<1,5°" = |r Onemnc0 5 en een al eens 


Watershed ® -0,5- 


* Wildlife 
Pee 
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UNDEVELOPED 


NON 


O 1.5 CONSUMPTIVE 


e Wilderness 


Figure 11 (Example of a two-dimensional map of interest items. Each 
variable exists only as it relates to the other six. 
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Average Group 


Wildlife 
Watersned 
Disp. Rec. 
Dev. Rec. 
Timber 
Minerals 
Wilderness 


Step 2D. (COMPARE) 


The first three steps of the process are always 

the same. From them come a number of other possible 
Steps, the content of these steps being largely 
dependent on the kind of information and perspective 
the person conducting the workshop desires. In 

Step 2D the priority ranking of one subgroup is 
compared to the priority ranking of another sub- 
group, as illustrated in Figure 12. 


Alternative Generation 


Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Wildlife Minerals Dev. Rec. Disp. Rec, 
Watershed Timber Wildlife Wildlife 
Wilderness Wildlife Watershed Watershed 
Dev. Rec. Watershed Minerals Timber 
Disp. Rec. Disp. Rec. Timber Wilderness 
Timber Dev. Rec. Disp. Rec, Dev. Rec. 
Minerals Wilderness Wilderness Minerals 


Figure 12 (Priority Ranking for 5 Subgroups) 


An alternative ranking generated from a subgroup 
might read (from Group #2 in the above Figure): 


Emphasize minerals and timber management while 
holding wildlife, watershed and dispersed 
recreation at current levels, and carry out this 
Strategy at the expense of developed recreation 
and wilderness, 


The subgroups may either be those composed entirely 
of the public interest group or those composed 

of the professional staff so that it is now possible 
to observe the relationship between the professional 
staff and public workshop participants. 


From the information gathered and patterned, individuals 
are grouped as a result of a commonality of interest; 
this then becomes the starting point for a host of 

land management planning activities, including (1) 
generating strategies that contribute to maximizing 

the management items emphasized, and (2) generating 
specific criteria for evaluating effectiveness of 

the stragegy. During this step interesting patterns 

of conflict within each strategy will become evident. 
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Summary, 

The Public Value Analysis Method (known as PUBLIC) provides 
the land manager/decisionmaker with quantitative estimates 
on the following parameters, 


It determines the level of agreement or disagreement 
in a population about how to rank and manage 
resources, 


It identifies harmonious subgroups for alternative 
development. 


It measures the agreement between a State Forest 
organization and its concerned interest groups. This 
procedure compares the public's concept of agency 
priorities to the public's own priorities. If, for 
example, preference patterns within an agency are 

the same as those patterns expressed by the public, 
this in itself is a measure of harmony, 


It structures information from the program to allow 

the manager to choose among management alternatives, 
For example, a description of the number and nature 

of disagreements in community preferences will indicate 
to the manager the extent to which any single management 
plan will meet with a degree of public approval. 

The resource manager can now evaluate the degree 

to which any alternative plan can satisfy public 
preference because he can identify which types of 
resource use provoke the most disagreement, and which 
the least. 


A corollary to this is that the manager compares 
various management plans to each other according to 
a standard of public acceptance; and finally, 


Conflicts of interest in public preferences are identified 
so that entirely new management alternatives may be 
constructed; that is, information about the conflicts 

of interest may be used in a variety of ways to identify 
publicly acceptable tradeoffs, 


K. Some Considerations to Remember Regarding Public Involvement 


1, Don't feel you have diminished your responsibility 
for making sound management decisions by seeking 
public input. You have not relinquished that responsibility. 
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Discard any notion that actions which will affect 
environmental quality or the public interest can be 
judged only by professionals, Public concern may 
well outweigh scientific considerations and justify 
proposal modifications. 


Public involvement cannot be successful in an atmosphere 
of confrontation, 


Be willing to accept criticism of yourself and the 
organization with a positive rather than a defensive 
attitude, 


Give as much consideration to those who oppose you 
as you would to those who support you. 


Public involvement must be sought before the decision 


is made. Public involvement must be initiated at 
the earliest stages of planning. 


You must communicate and practice the philosophy that 
the rule of reason, rather than the rule of number, 
will prevail in the evaluation of public input. 
Public involvement is not a vote-counting process, 


Public involvement planners cannot operate in a vacuum, 
They must be full members of the project planning 
team, 


Give enough planning time for public involvement 
techniques. Often each technique has to be significantly 
redeveloped and modified to fit the situation, target 
group, project, etc. 


Public involvement provides an excellent opportunity 
to increase the knowledge of target audiences about 
agency philosophies. 


Public involvement should be kept in the open and in 
the spotlight if it is going to pay your agency maximum 
dividends, 


Be sincere in your public involvement efforts. The 
public will be able to spot a negative attitude very 
quickly, and it will destroy credibility. 


The attitude in which you plan your public involvement 
will affect the outcome. If you are planning public 
involvement because the law says you have to, that 

is the way it will be communicated to the publics. 
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However, if you plan your public involvement because 

you believe it will help you gather data allowing 
you to make a more comprehensive decision, your positive 
attitude will be communicated to the publics and they 
will respond likewise. 


Be aware of the fact that many publics are not convinced 
that the Forestry Agency uses public input or even 
believes in it. If you are going to get honest input 
from these publics you must earn their trust. The 

best way to earn their trust is to display your trust 

in them. 


Realize that emotions and feelings are just as real 
as actual fact, and they should be dealt with in the 
Same manner as fact, 


Treat the analyzed public inputs as any other data 
base, 


Learn to document one~to~one discussions, small group 
meetings, and letters that are valuable sources of 
public input and if documented can be used in your 
decisionmaking process. 


Remember that public involvement is a constant, ongoing 
process and at times must be accelerated and focused 
upon to meet certain needs, 


Follow through with publics that take their time to 
provide you with input. It may be necessary if you 
want to call upon that person again in the future, 
Make the person or group feel they have contributed 
and that you appreciate their input. 


Try not to re-invent the wheel when preparing public 
involvement program. Talk to other state agencies and 
regional planning commissions about their experiences. 


Don't forget your agency is also a public. Strive 
to keep your personnel informed and involved in the 
project and seek their input. 


Keep the line officer out of the spotlight as much 

as possible at meetings and workshops, He should 

be present to visually show his support for public 
involvement, but if he is in the spotlight the audience 
will ask him numerous questions which he will have 

to answer off-the-cuff, What is said by the line 
officer in a situation like that may well be forgotten 
by him at a later date, but it won't be forgotten 

by the person who asked the question. 
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Don't rely only upon press releases or radio and 
television spot announcements to get the people to 

come to a meeting. You have to do the inviting yourself 
via the telephone, in person, or by letter to those 
target groups you want to participate. 


If people don't attend a meeting or workshop you 

have scheduled, don't interpret their lack of attendance 
as apathy or endorsement of your current management, 
Instead ask yourself the question, "Did I make this 
relevant enough for the publics to be interested?" 


Use variety of public participation techniques. Don't 
try to accomplish your public involvement objectives 
with only one or two techniques. 


Although a pending agency decision may be paramount 

on your mind, it may not rank very high on the personal 
priority lists of the various publics. Be aware of 
this situation and strive to make the agency's business 
as relevant as possible to the publics. 


If you are asked a question that you don't know the 
answer to, don't be afraid to say, "I don't know." 
Trying to bluff your way through may cause problems 
in the future. Try to find the answer and follow 
through with the person who asked it. 
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4. In What Form Is the Information Needed? 


If a single format will satisfy all users of the information, 
then storage and retrieval in document form is likely to be 
appropriate. Computer processing may be used initially to 
summarize data format the document, but actual storage and 
retrieval on computer compatible media is not likely to be 
cost-effective unless there is subsequent need to sort, reformat, 
or perform new analyses on the data. 


5, How Is the Information Acquired? 


It is often possible to avoid one or more recording steps if 
the analysis, storage, and retrieval procedures can be coordinated 
with the data collection effort. If information is being collected 
in the field, then recording forms can be designed for direct 
keypunching. If information is being extracted from computerized 
data banks, the information can be reformatted appropriately at 
the time of extraction. Incompatibilities are likely to arise 
if decisions on data handling are postponed until after the data 
have been collected. 


6. How Is the Information Structured? 


Structure of the information weighs heavily in the choice of 
systems for handling it. Manual processing of numeric information 
requiring statistical analysis is time consuming, costly, and 
prone to errors. This is exactly the type of information for 
which computer systems are most highly evolved and efficient. 

In contrast, general purpose computer systems are less well 
suited to handling of textual material. Special purpose word 
processing systems should be considered if it becomes necessary 
to automate the handling of such information. Computer systems 
for maplike presentation of spatial information are evolving 
rapidly, but have not reached the stage of fine tuning typical of 
statistical applications. 


7. What Information Handling Facilities Exist In Your Area? 


Universities, state governments, and other large organizations 
are likely to have computer systems, microform facilities, and other 
information processing hardware and software that may be available 
for use at costs considerably below what would be required to 
establish comparable systems anew. Use of very modern facilities 
at rather nominal cost is frequently possible because the host 
organization is willing to make them available in the spirit of 
community service or sees some possibilities for cost sharing. 
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B. Overview of Information and Information Systems 


Answers to the above questions coupled with availability of 
funds to finance the information handling will narrow the choices 
considerably. This section contains an overview of information 
and information systems which will provide a basis for explaining 
what the likely choices might be. 


1. Nature of Information 


As mentioned earlier, the term information is here considered 
to encompass any recorded knowledge as well as data that can be 
analyzed to produce knowledge. Information must be recorded in 
some form or another if one is to make use of it. A medium is 
something on which information can be recorded. Common information 
recording media include sheets of paper, cards, transparent filn, 
magnetic tape, and so on. Also, there may be several methods of 
coding (or marking) on a given recording medium. The characteristics 
of both the information itself and the recording system must be 
considered in order to develop a convenient method of handling. 


Let us look first at the information itself and draw some 
distinctions between different types of information. A first 
subdivision is between statistical information and textual 
information. Statistical information is generated by the processes 
of classification, counting, rating, and measurement. Statistical 
information tends to be quite structured and readily expressed in 
numeric or symbolic form. Structure of statistical information 
is typically described in terms of variables, observations, data 
cases, population parameters, sample estimates, and so on. In 
contrast, textual information is generated by verbal composition, 
rather loosely structured, and typically expressed by words composed 
of alphabetic characters. The structure of textual information is 
described in terms of words, sentences, lines, paragraphs, grammar, 
etc. 











Both statistical and textual information contain varying degrees 
Ofalocat onalespecificity.. if locational specificity is an 
important aspect of the information, then we characterize the 
information as being geographic in nature and encounter the need 
for geocoding. Geocoding is usually accomplished either through 
a set of spatial coordinates or a hierarchy of zones. Information 
systems designed for handling information that is highly location 
specific are called geographic informtion systems (GIS). 


Temporal specificity or dating is another important consideration, 
which has many parallels with locational specificity since it is 
possible to treat time as an added dimension. If time is recorded 
as an item of information or indexing key, one must be certain 
that the information handling system is capable of utilizing 
temporal specificity in retrieval and analysis. However, no 
special terminology has arisen around the temporal aspect of 
information other than the term time series. 
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Accuracy is yet another consideration in dealing with information 
of all kinds. Very few sets of information are {00% accurate or 
correct. Some indication of the accuracy or quality associated 
with each item of information is useful for many purposes and 
crucial for some purposes. . 


Our first categorization of recording media and coding methods 
will be based on readability. Thus, a particular method of coding 
on a particular medium is a) readable by humans without the aid of 
machines; b) readability by humans enhanced through machines; 

c) readable by humans only with the aid of machines. The term 
document will be used here to describe a unit of recorded 
information that can be physically handled as a separate entity 
and has human readability of type a) or b). Examples of documents 
are books, typed or printed reports, maps, photographic prints, 
slides, cards, transparencies for overhead projectors, etc. 


Two major categories of media systems remain by virtue of 
readability only through machines. Cne of these categories 
encompasses microforms such as microfilm and microfiche. The 


eR ee 


tapes, disks, and drums associated with computer processing. 


The major focus here is on establishing and using a local 
repository of information. However, the information for stocking 
such repositories must come from somewhere. ‘Therefore, a brief 
look at ways of acquiring information is in order. 


2. Information Sources 


There are three basic ways that information can be obtained. 
These are: a) consult other repositories of existing information; 
b) collect new data by remote sensing; c) collect new data by 
direct, contact or on-site surveys. Costs, time required, and 
ability to tailor information to specific needs usually increase 
in this same order. 


If another person or agency has previously collected the 
information, they may be willing to share it in order to partially 
recover costs already incurred. If so, this is likely to be the 
least cost source of such information. Likewise, the information 
can probably be extracted from its repository rather quickly. 

The major drawback associated with such information lies in lack 

of ability to control specifications. The existing information 

may be lacking inedetail,-accuracy, currency, format, ete: There 
is often some chance of reformatting the information as it is being 
extracted from the repository. However, little can be done to 
alleviate many other incompatibilities. Therefore, it is unlikely 
that information contained in external repositories will satisfy 
all needs. 
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When the needed information pertains to features of the 
terrain or human culture exposed to view from overhead it may well 
be possible to obtain all or part of the information by remote 
sensing. The term “remote sensing" encompasses aerial photography 
as well as other "sensors" that detect electromagnetic radiation 
beyond the limits of human vision. Thus, remote sensing may be 
useful even though a human observer cannot "see" the feature of 
interest. Even so, remote sensing is more likely to provide an 
overview rather than detailed information. Remote sensing is 
particularly useful for general description or categorization of 
land use, vegetation, and geomorphology. Information provided 
by remote sensors usually has a high degree of location specificity. 


When the needed information cannot be obtained from existing 
repositories and is not well suited to remote sensing, the necessity 
arises for conducting on-site surveys. "On-site survey" is used 
very broadly here to encompass a wide variety of data collection 
activities including conducting interviews and administering 
questionnaires. On-site surveys tend to be labor intensive, slow, 
and logistically difficult. There is, however, a great deal of 
flexibility. Data collection can be tailored very closely to 
information needs. 


The best strategy is to seek an optimum (or at least good) 
combination of data sources. Obtain whatever information is 
available from existing repositories. Make judicious use of 
remote sensing to supplement and update information economically. 
Then employ on-site surveys as necessary to fill in the gaps. 
Even when the bulk of data collection must be done on site, 
existing information and remote sensing can often by used to 
improve the sampling design. 


If existing information is to be used effectively as just 
outlined, it must be stored in an organized and accessible fashion, 
Furthermore, it must be indexed according to expected criteria 
for search and retrieval. Previews of approaches to storage and 
retrieval are the next items on our agenda. 


ae Information Storage 


Given the state of the art in photocopying and electronics, 
automated duplication is possible with most information storage 
media. Whether financial resources are available to acquire the 
necessary equipment is another question. Perhaps the most 
important consideration, however, relates to the need for automated 
transcription or reformatting. When automated transcription is 
essential, the choice is immediately narrowed to electronic media. 
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For all practical purposes, electronic media are not readable 
by humans unless machines are available for transcription into 
visible, audible, or braille forms. These machines tend to be 
rather expensive (costs measured in thousands of dollars). 
Therefore, electronic media should be considered only when 
there is a need for transcription and budgetary resources are 
available for purchase and maintenance or leasing of the 
necessary equipment. Given sufficient funds, however, the 
possibilities for analysis and transcription of electronically 
stored information are almost endless. Further comment on these 
possibilities will be given later. 


When automated transcription is not absolutely essential, 
then electronic media are likely to be justified economically 
only when one can make use of existing information systems having 
excess capacity. If such excess capacity is not available, then 
either microform or conventional shelf /drawer/box/mapcase systems 
will be appropriate. The choice between these two types of systems 
will depend on volume of information to be stored, space available, 
and budget. 


When quantity of information to be stored is large, storage 
space is limited, and budgetary constraints not severe, then the 
possibility of using microforms should be explored. Microforms 
come in two major varieties. Perhaps the more familiar is microfilm. 
This is simply a narrow photographic filmstrip containing a series 
of frames or small pictures, each of which corresponds to a page of 
original material from the source document. The second type is 
the roll. All microforms share the inconvenience of requiring that 
the original material be photographed to produce the microforn. 
Likewise, the microforms must be viewed with a "reader" that enlarges 
the image and projects it on a screen. Costs for microform 
equipment are measured in hundreds of dollars. 


When electronic media and microforms have been eliminated on 
the basis of budgetary constraints, equipment requirements, or a 
combination of the two, a person is faced with the necessity of 
managing such mundane matters as bookshelves, pamphlet boxes, and 
file cases. These commonplace receptacles serve their purpose 
much better when used for systematic setups than for sloppy stacks. 


4. Information Retrieval 


Sequential search through an entire file is feasible so long 
as the recording medium is humanly readable and the collection 
is not extensive. On the average, one can expect to examine half 
the, collection, im, order tostindva: single item of interest. “If the 
file is consulted with any regularity, the accumulated search time 
mounts up rather rapidly. The prospect of continuing to invest 
large amounts of time in searching the file may convince one to 
spend a little time on improving search procedures in the hope of 
saving considerable time in subsequent retrieval efforts. 
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In this context, it may be appropriate to warn against overkill. 
One has advanced to the rear if they invest more resources in 
retrieval systems than could possibly be saved by the systems. 


If the same criterion is used to select items in most searches, 
a simple expedient may be to place the entire collection in some 
sequential order according to the value of this search criterion. 
For example, suppose that the stored items are reprints of articles 
or reports and the search criterion is author's last name. Then 
the sequential ordering would probably be alphabetic by last name. 
It might also facilitate matters to highlight the search (and 
ordering) criterion so that it can be seen at a giance. Ina 
reprint file, for instance, one could place the author's name(s) 
on the front cover with a gummed label. In the jargon of information 
retrieval, author's name has become the search key or access point 
and the file is sequenced alphabetically according to this key. 


Ordering a file in the manner suggested will facilitate searches 
in which desired items are stated in terms of the key used for 
sequencing. It does nothing, however, to promote searches that 
are not phrased in terms of the sequencing key. One may wish to 
access the file in terms of several different keys, and (in most 
cases) it can only be ordered in terms of one such key. The need 
thus arises to construct one or more indexes to the collection so 
that it can be searched according to an appropriate set of keys. 


An index is a secondary file containing information on position 
of materials in the primary file. Each entry (item) in the index 
consists of a particular key value or descriptive code (descriptor) 
along with identifiers and positions of items in the primary file 
for which the descriptor is appropriate. The index entries are 
usually sequenced in some manner that is convenient for searching 
through to locate a given descriptor in the index. For example, an 
alphabetic subject index would normally be sequenced in alphabetic 
order of descriptive terms. Likewise, a nested (hierarchical ) 
subject classification with numeric codes might naturally be 
sequenced in numeric order. In the latter case, one might have 
a two-part index. The first part would serve to translate 
descriptive terms into numeric codes, with this first part being 
sequenced alphabetically. The second part would serve to locate 
materials in the main file as keyed to numeric codes. The author/ 
title and subject card catalogs used in libraries might be considered 
typical indexes. The many possible "bells and whistles" for 
indexes, however, make it difficult to call a particular type 
"typical". Still, there are major features that one can use in 
developing a taxonomy of indexes (see for example Jahoda, 1970). 


The whole idea behind an index is that one can search the index 
more quickly and conveniently than the file itself. The price one 
pays for these conveniences takes several forms. A rather obvious 
cost associated with indexing is the cost of preparing and updating 
the index itself. 
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If the one who prepares the index is also the user, he/she 
should already be familiar with the index and its use. If this 
is not the case, then the user must invest time in learning how 
to use the index and becoming familiar with the vocabulary of 
descriptors. Training of new users represents a second cost of 
information retrieval through indexes. 


A third cost arises from the likelihood of incomplete retrieval. 
Index entries are only surrogates of entries in the main file. 
To the extent that there may be an imperfect match between search 
criteria and descriptors used in indexing, so also one may not 
retrieve all of the potentially relevant items through an index 
directed search. Recall ratio (Jahoda, 1970) provides a formal 
measure of completeness in retrieval, with 


Reenter eee Number of relevant items retrieved 

j Number of relevant items in the file 

The closer the recall ratio approaches unity, the more complete 
the retrieval. Unfortunately, recall ratio is almost never known 
in practice because it can only be determined by a complete search 
of the file. 


Again because of poor correspondence between descriptors and 
search criteria, some of the items retrieved by an index directed 
search may not be relevant. Retrieved items that are not relevant 
are called "false drops". The higher the proportion of relevant 
items among those retrieved, the better the index has served its 
purpose. This proportion of relevant items is called the precision 
ratio (Jahoda, 1970). Unlike the case for recall ratio, it is 
relatively easy to determine precision ratio from the results of 
a search. Unfortunately, however, recall ratio and precision ratio 
usually tend in opposite directions. One can improve the recall 
ratio by broadening the search, but a larger proportion of false 
drops usually occurs as a result. 


One should be fully cognizant of these costs associated with 
index use before undertaking construction of an index. It should also 
be evident that an index prepared for one purpose will not necessarily 
serve another purpose very well. 


C. Storage and Retrieval of Documents 


If planning is based (as good planning must be) on resource 
assessments, economic assessments, social assessments, past and 
present land use, am public involvement; then the planning staff 
is certain to accumulate substantial quantities of documents taking 
several physical forms. These will include books, journal articles, 
general reports, special reports, newspaper clippings, notes, 
correspondence, agendas, minutes of meetings, slides and overhead 
transparencies used in presentations, preliminary plans, reviews 
of preliminary plans, and so on and on. Some of these documents 
will relate to one issue or phase of planning, some will relate 
to another issue or phase of planning, and some will relate to 
several issues or phases of planning. 
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The first concern in dealing with this deluge of documents 
is where to put them (storage) so that they will not substantially 
restrict the use of office space and yet remain available for 
later reference. The storage system selected upon initial receipt 
is often to pile them upon desks, tables, shelves, or other 
relatively level surfaces with the piles sequenced in order of 
most recent arrival. Sooner or later, however, a person may 
perceive that the piles have proliferated to the point of 
preempting practically all potential positions. Alternatively, 
One may have need of something that might possibly lie in the 
midst of some such pile. At this juncture, the perceptive person 
may come to appreciate that filing is preferable to piling. 


19 Filing Systems 


The basic choices to be made in selecting a system for document 
storage are relatively few. However, the end result can cost a 
lot or a little depending mostly on the appearance of the receptacles 
in which the documents are kept. 


As a starting point, it is usually undesirable to have documents 
lying horizontally and one on top of the other in a pile. The 
bulk and weight of the overlying documents makes it difficult 
to isolate and extract individual documents from the middle 
of the pile. Thus, the choice is narrowed to containers that 
will hold the documents in an upright position. The common 
candidate containers are notebooks, pamphlet boxes, portfolios, 
file drawers with pressure plates or hanging pockets, map tubes 
and racks, slide boxes, slide racks, card cases, photo albums, 
and envelopes. Price does not necessarily have much bearing on 
servicability. Metal cabinets with file drawers are not substantially 
more useful than heavy cardboard file drawers. In fact, the latter 
may be more convenient by virtue of light weight and stackability. 
Although perhaps not as attractive, inexpensive metal utility 
shelves are fully as uscful as wooden bookshelves; with the 
additional advantage of easy takedown and compact storage when 
not in use. Plastic covered notebooks are not much better than 
cardboard covered notebooks unless you plan to tote them around 
regularly in the rain. Likewise, pamphlet boxes made by cutting 
down laundry detergent cartons and covering them with contact 
paper are almost as good as the commercial versions. 


A second guideline is that one ought not attempt to store 
documents with very different physical forms in the same container, 
or even in adjacent containers. Thus books should not be stored 
in file drawers, and even mixtures of books and pamphlet boxes 
on the same shelf can be awkward since the books tend to fall over 
when a pamphlet box is removed from the shelf. Likewise, slide 
boxes and card boxes should be separated from books, pamphlet 
boxes, and notebooks. Notebooks and pamphlet boxes, however, 
do seem to make reasonably good shelfmates especially if the 
notebooks are large. 
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After one has decided on a mixture of storage containers that 
matches the mixture of document types and budget constraints, the 
next question that arises is whether documents relating to the 
same topic should be stored adjacent to one another. There are 
both advantages and disadvantages to such proximity. An advantage 
is that documents selected in a given search will be located in 
one or a few places instead of dispersed through the files. A 
disadvantage is that a given document can be filed under only one 
topic, even though it may relate to several topics. A second 
disadvantage is that some of the topic collections may become 
rather large, thus making it difficult to locate a given document 
among the many stored under the topic heading. Likewise, grouping 
by topic still leaves the question as to how topics should be 
sequenced on the shelves or in the cabinets. 


It is definitely simpler not to attempt grouping by topic 
as far as physical location in storage is concerned. If no 
topic grouping is attempted, positioning within storage is by 
order of acquisition. As each document is received, it is assigned 
an accession number (i.e., number used to access the document in 
storace). The use of accession numbers simply amounts to numbering 
documents in the order that they are received and then placing 
them in the next available position of the appropriate container 
taking into account the physical nature of the document. Each 
container is given an external label showing the range of accession 
numbers that have been stored within it. Matching physical nature 
of document to an appropriate type of container may mean that 
accession numbers within containers of a given type are not 
continuous. Nevertheless, documents within containers of the 
same type should be sequenced in ascending order of accession 
number. A given document can be retrieved readily if one knows 
its physical type and accession number. 


The use of accession numbers is probably worthwhile even if 
one opts for physical grouping by topic. Documents within topic 
erouping can then be sequenced by accession number and thus more 
readily located. This becomes more important as the number of 
documents under a given topic heading increases. 


Topic groupings in physical storage are most easily implemented 
by an alphabetic arrangement of topics coupled with sequencing by 
accession number within topic. When an item pertains to multiple 
topics, a partial solution is to insert "see also" sheets in 
place of the item itself for multiple filings. 


A more complicated approach to topic grouping in physical 
storage is through a hierarchical classification designated by 
numeric codes. Items are classified in the hierarchy and then 
sequenced by numeric codes in physical storage. Both the Dewey 
Decimal System and the Oxford classification of forestry literature 
are of this type. 
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An arrangement by topic in physical storage constitutes a 
Single search criterion or key that can be used for locating 
and retrieving items from the file. For some purposes, such a 
Single key may satisfy the needs for information retrieval. 
More frequently, however, needs will arise for retrieval by 
more than one key. Construction of an index will be necessary 
if the retrieval key is not incorporated in any physical grouping. 


2. Indexing Systems 


Each aspect of index construction has several variations, 
leading to many possible combinations of features in the end 
product. However, it is not really necessary to have a course 
in pharmacology in order to take a pill. Likewise, it is not 
necessary to be a librarian in order to set up a serviceable 
index. A brief look at some major variations will help to provide 
perspective. We will then briefly examine some popular styles of 
indexes. One of these styles should come close to meeting your 
needs. Fine tuning can then be undertaken without great concern 
for possible disruption of major mechanisms. 


As indicated earlier, an index is composed of a series of 
index entries. Each index entry | is made up of terms describing 
the content of the document (content descriptors) and identifiers 
of documents (docunent descriptors) which have that particular 
type of content. Some indexes are set up so that only one document 
is referenced per index entry, in which case the set of document 
descriptors would be quite detailed and an abstract of the contents 
might even be given on the entry. This approach produces an index 
having as many entries as documents indexed, and possibly even 
more entries than documents. Other indexes are set up so that 
a single index entry can reference a whole list of documents, 
in which case document descriptors may be limited to accession 
numbers. The latter approach minimizes the number of index 
units that must be prepared and gives a compact index, but 
relatively little information about a document can be gleaned 
from the index alone. 


Some indexes utilize a controlled vocabulary so there will 
be few synonyms among the content descriptors. Effective 
vocabulary control requires the preparation of a thesaurus 
(codebook ) listing the permissible content descriptors along 
with interpretive rules. This reduces redundancy in the index, 
but requires that the index be entered indirectly through the 
thesaurus or codebook. Indexes lacking vocabulary control avoid 
the need for a thesaurus, but redundancy of descriptors is 
usually high. Thus, a large number of "see also" references 
may be needed in the absence of vocabulary control. 
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The content descriptor,:along with any modifiers, actually 
used on a particular index entry is called an access point. An 
important consideration is the possibility of combining or 
coordinating access points at the time an index is searched. 
Indexes that are designed to allow such combination at search 
time are called post-coordinate, or simply coordinate, indexes. 
Coordinate indexes are especially good for logical product searches. 
Tf X and Y are two access points, a logical product search is one 
designed to retrieve documents for which both X and Y are appropriate 
descriptors. Other types of searches involving multiple access 
points are logical sum and logical difference searches. A logical 
sum search involving X and Y would extract documents indexed by 
either X or Y. A logical difference search might, for instance, 
extract documents indexed as X but not Y. 


The concepts of depth and specificity are also useful in 
describing indexes. Depth of indexing refers to the number of 
index entries per document. Specificity of indexing refers to 
the discriminatory power of the descriptors used as access points. 
Depth of indexing may depend in part on specificity of indexing. 
If the descriptors are very specific, relatively few of them will 
apply to a given document. This reduces depth of indexing and 
facilitates searches for specific topics. When descriptors are 
all specific, however, generic searches for broad subjects become 
more time consuming by virtue of the need to search a large number 
of specific descriptors that are included under the broad topic 
of the search, 


This raises a point that might be considered some sort of 
natural law of indexing. If an index_is well conceived, time 
spent searching and time spent indexing are likely to be inversely 
related. By spending more time indexing, it is usually possible 
to reduce time spent searching. An immediate corollary is that 
files do not merit much time spent on indexing if searches are 
infrequent and topics are broad. Also, do not lose sight of the 
fact that one can spend a great deal of time on an ill-conceived 
index without realizing substantial benefits in reduced search time. 


With this as background we can proceed to discuss the more 
common types of indexes, defining additional terminology as needed. 
We will begin with indexes that are not meant to support coordinate 
searches. Coordinate indexes tend to be a little more complicated 
so they will be described last. 


(a) Alphabetic Title Index 
If each document has or is given a title, one can construct a 
very simple index by using the whole title as a single descriptcr 


and preparing one index entry for each document, with the entries 
being kept in alphabetical order. 
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Such a rudimentary title index is good for recall, but not 


for discovery. "Recall" is when you want to locate a document 
for which you remember at least part of the title. "Discovery" 


is when you want to locate documents on a given topic, and expect 
to obtain documents which you have not previously encountered. 


When the documents are books, articles, and reports, an 
alphabetic author index serves much the same recall purpose. 
In fact, a combined alphabetic title and author index is one 
of the standard library card catalogs and should require little 
additional comment by virtue of this familiarity. 


(b) Keyword Out of Context (KWOC) Index 


When one conducts a search for discovery (as opposed to a 
search for recall) the natural tendency is to begin by mentally 
assembling a list of key words or key phrases which embody the 
objects of the search. The simplest transition from such a 
“shopping list" to an index is offered by the alphabetically 
sequenced keyword out of context index lacking vocabulary control. 
To make a long story short, this is essentially the nature of the 
subject card catalog in libraries. 


To construct such an index, one chooses a set of single-word 
or multi-word descriptors to serve as a likely set of access 
points for a given document. Each of these descriptors selected 
even if it actually consists of a word string. An index entry 
is prepared for each keyword (access point). The entry highlights 
the descriptive keyword and document descriptors necessary to 
locate the document in the file. Optionally, the entry may also 
contain the title and possibly a short abstract of the document. 
Keywords selected as access points may or may not appear in the 
title of the document. In any case, the title is a separate and 
distinct listing on the entry if it appears at all. This 
independence of keywords and title gives rise to the "out of context" 
terminology which sets this rather general type of index apart 
from a rather specific type known as "keyword in context" that 
will be discussed in the next subsection. 


If the KWOC index incorporates vocabulary control, the keywords 
used as access points will be selected from the vocabulary listed 
in a thesaurus. If vocabulary control is not used, keywords are 
selected according to the judgment of the person doing the indexing. 


When a KWOC index is used for a search, one begins with their 
"shopping list" of potentially relevant descriptors (keywords). 
If the index has a controlled vocabulary, the next step is to 
check each potential keyword in the shopping list against the 
permissible set of keywords listed in the thesaurus. If a given 
descriptor in the shopping list does not appear in the thesaurus, 
it is replaced by the closest equivalent that does appear. 
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The thesaurus may also suggest other potential descriptors via 
"see also" references. After any such appropriate thesaurus 
screening, the (revised) shopping list of descriptors is used 

to search the index for potentially relevant documents, yielding 
a set of document descriptors by which the documents themselves 
can be retrieved from the files. Any obvious false drops are 
discarded at this point. The remaining documents are then pulled 
from the files and examined for relevancy. False drops are again 
discarded, yielding a final set of relevant documents. 


The KWOC index is simple to understand and use, but the subject 
specific nature of keyword selection usually limits utility of 
the index to the purpose for which it was prepared. KWOC indexes 
lend themselves to logical sum searches, but not so readily to 
logical product and logical difference searches. If depth of 
indexing is substantial, a limited amount of product and difference 
sorting can-be done by matching multiple index entries for the same 
document. The rest will have to be done by sorting documents after 
GEXtractLOnytrom tue tiles. 


(c) Keyword In Context (KWIC) Index 


Keyword in context indexes have become popular in recent years 
for two reasons. One of these reasons is the mechanical nature of 
the KWIC indexing process which lends itself simply and easily to 
automation. The second is that a KWIC index is not usually prepared 
with a given application in mind, thus making it useful for a 
variety of purposes by several persons. 


Keywords for a KWIC index are usually selected from the title 
of the document, with all major words in the title serving as 
access points or keywords. Thus, KWIC indexes have considerable 
depth. Vocabulary control in KWIC indexes is very minimal. A 
list of "delete" words is prepared containing articles, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and other words not considered to carry indexable 
information. Any word in the title not on the “delete” list 
becomes a keyword or access point. 


A KWIC index entry is prepared by centering the keyword on the 
line and surrounding it by the remainder of the title. The 
surrounding title words provide the "context" which gives KWIC its 
name. Any space available. at the left of the line is filled with 
additional words from the title by a "wrap-around" continuation 
from the end of the line. An accession number or other document 
code is placed at the extreme right of the line to provide for 
locating the document in the file. A document entitled "Information 
Storage and Retrieval Systems" with accession number 158 might 
carry KWIC entries as follows: 
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Systems. Information Storage and Retrieval 00158 


Storage and Retrieval Systems. Information 00158 
Information Storage and Retrieval Systems. 00158 
and Retrieval systems. Information Storage 00158 


Several variations in KWIC indexing procedure provide tradeoffs 
that increase utility or reduce indexing cost at the expense of 
other features. 


One likely source of deficiency in a KWIC index is that the 
author of the document may not have titled it in such a way that 
it provides keywords typical of the jargon in a given discipline. 
One way around this deficiency is to augment the original title 
with an appropriate subtitle. Major words used to augment the 
title thus become additional keywords. The ultimate extension 
of this occurs where the documents are such that they do not carry 
titles at all (e.g., correspondence) and the indexer must supply 
a surrogate title for KWIC indexing. 


Another modification is to reduce the depth of indexing by 
having a person make a preliminary title scan in which keywords 
are flageed. Access points are then entered only for flagged 
words in the title. This reduces cost of preparing actual index 
entries, but also narrows the scope and utility of the index. 
Furthermore, the cost of the title scan must be subtracted from 
any savings. 


As indicated earlier, preparation of KWIC indexes can be easily 
computerized, and several suppliers of computer software offer 
programs for this purpose. 


(d) Indexes Based on Nested Classifications 


Another fairly conventional approach to indexing is to set up 
a hierarchical (nested) classification of some sort along with a 
code to represent category and level within category. The category/ 
level code then serves as a content descriptor for indexing. 


Relatively minor variations on this idea often receive rather 
impressive names such as "alphabetico-classified" and "Faceted" 
(see Jahoda, 1970). Most of these variations have to do with 
nature of the code (e.g., alphabetic vs. numeric), scope of the 
classification, and overlap between categories. Since the basic 
idea here is relatively easy to grasp, we will not dwell on these 
variations individually. A person considering such an index is 
simply advised to use the form that seems most natural and useful. 
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There are many examples after which to pattern such classifications. 
Perhaps the most familiar classifications are the several taxonomies 
of natural features such as plants, animals, rocks, soils, etc. 

These taxonomies are designed to eliminate overlap between categories 
completely. While it helps to minimize such overlap in class- 
ifications of document contents, a certain amount of cross- 
classification. (1.¢., depin of indexing) can often be handled 

without too much difficulty. In fact, the time, expense, and 

fuss involved in generating a sophisticated mutually exclusive 
Classification scheme is often not worth the bother. If one is 
contemplating going the classification route, good strategy is 
probably to adopt a fairly simple scheme in which both categories 

and levels can be expanded as needed, 


In should be pointed out that controlled vocabulary as expressed 
in a thesaurus or codebook is a necessary part of the classification 
approach. One consequence of this is that new indexers or index 
users often have to spend considerable time becoming acquainted 
with the codebook. 


(e) UNITERM Method of Coordinate Indexing 


We turn now to methods of coordinate indexing which are designed 
to allow combining (coordinating) content descriptors at search 
time. The ability to coordinate content descriptors at search 
time facilitates logical product and logical difference searches 
considerably. Jahoda (1970) has a good discussion of coordinate 
indexing methods. This presentation will roughly parallel his, 
but in considerably more condensed form. 


The most simplistic of the coordinate indexing methods is the 
"Uniterm" approach. Ina Uniterm system there is one descriptor 
on each card or sheet. The documents are given accession numbers, 
and the accession numbers of documents referenced by the descriptor 
appear on the sheet. To help in matching numbers from two 
different sheets, ten columns are provided so that accession numbers 
can be separated by last digit. All accession numbers with the 
same last digit are listed in the same column and in ascending 
order within the column. For example, index sheets for the 
descriptors "Indexing" and "Coordinate" might appear as shown 
insiveures >. aad... 


As an example of a logical product search with a Uniterm index, 
we might use the sheets (or cards) of Figure 5.1a and 5.1b to 
search for documents relating to coordinate indexing. Sheets for 
the two terms (or Uniterm descriptors) making up the combined 
(coordinated) descriptor “coordinate indexing" would be pulled 
from the (alphabetically ordered) file of index sheets and laid 
side by side. For this logical product search we need documents 
relating to both "indexing" and "coordinate". Therefore, we look 
for accession numbers that appear on both sheets. Documents with 
accession numbers 065, 123, 150, and 151 are potentially relevant, 
so they would be pulled from the file and examined. Some indexers 
prefer to go to a "shelf list" prior to pulling actual documents. 
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Figure 5,la Sample Uniterm sheet for descriptor "Indexing". 


Descriptor: Indexing 


065 
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Figure 5.1b Sample Uniterm sheet for descriptor "Coordinate". 


Descriptor: Coordinate | 
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A “shelf list" is a list of document titles (and possibly abstracts) 
by accession number. Some false drops can often be detected fron 
the shelf list without having to pull actual documents. 


As an example of a logical difference search we could use 
Figure 5.1 a and 5.1b to find documents relating to indexing 
methods that are not of the coordinate type. Accession numbers 
for such documents should appear on the sheet for "Indexing" 
(Figure 5.1a) but not on the sheet for "Coordinate" (Figure 5.1b). 
Potentially relevant documents for this search are 122, 171, 200, 
210, 230, 243, and 567. 


The Uniterm approach has the advantage of relative simplicity 
and minimal requirement for special supplies. The basic component 
of a Uniterm system is the Uniterm card or sheet. These can be 
produced easily by ditto or stencil. The Uniterm format can be 
set up on either index cards or punched paper suitable for 
loose-leaf notebook. If the sheet for a given descriptor becomes 
full of accession numbers, it is a relatively straightforward 
matter to make continuation sheets. Whether or not a shelf list 
is needed and/or worthwhile as an adjunct to the Uniterm index 
will depend on user preferences and secretarial help available. 


The Uniterm system has some limitations. When several sheets 
are involved in the matching it becomes a practical necessity to 
copy results of intermediate matching steps to separate sheets of 
paper. Therefore, complicated Uniterm searches can become tedious. 
Loss of a densely coded Uniterm sheet can be a minor disaster 
because of lost information. It may be necessary to go through 
the entire set of documents or a shelf list in order to replace 
a single lost sheet or card. 


(f) Optical Coincidence Method of Coordinate Indexing 


The optical coincidence or "peek-a-boo" approach to coordinate 
indexing is particularly useful for working with a moderate number 
of items, each of which is classified with respect to several 
attributes. 


This approach might be viewed as a modification of the Uniterm 
idea. As with Uniterm, one card or sheet is allotted to.each 
descriptor. Likewise, a code is placed on the sheet or card for 
each item that is appropriately designated by the descriptor, 
However, the method of coding items is quite different. Instead 
of writing accession numbers on the index sheet, each item being 
indexed is assigned a position on the index sheets. If the 
descriptor on a sheet or card is appropriate to an item, the 
assigned position for that item is punched. If the descriptor 
is not appropriate, the assigned position for the item remains 
unpunched. 
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When sheets for two or more descriptors are superimposed, 
an item described by all descriptors will be evidenced by an 
open hole. Thus, logical product searches are conducted by 
superimposing descriptor cards or sheets and looking for holes 
against a lighted or colored backeround. Positions of holes 
are then translated as identifiers for documents or other items 
being indexed. Logical difference searches are a little more 
complicated, but can be accomplished by a series of comparisons. 


Templates for marking positions are relatively easy to construct 
from acetate or cardboard. Finding a suitable device for doing 
the punching is not quite so easy. The most readily available 
punching device is a single-hole hand punch with a two-inch reach. 
The two-inch reach for this type of punch somewhat limits 
possible layouts of the forn. 


Another possible procedure is to use tabulating cards as the 
index cards and a keypunch for making the holes. This system 
has the advantage that the index cards can be reproduced 
automatically as they become worn or to create duplicate sets. 


Optical coincidence systems can quite readily accommodate a 
few hundred items to be indexed. When the number of indexed 
items exceeds the capacity of an index card or sheet, however, 
it becomes necessary to create an entire set of additional cards 
or sheets for all descriptors. This stands in constrast to the 
Uniterm system where a continuation card can be added for one 
descriptor at a time. Such systems tend to become awkward when 
the indexed items number in the thousands. 


(g) Edge-notched Cards 


Edge-notched cards provide a third mechanism for coordinate 
indexing, but they are also useful for sorting other types of 
indexes. 


The basis of the system is a set of index cards having holes 
around the edge. A needle can be inserted in any given hole, 
and the card will hang on the needle unless the edge of the card 
has been cut away thus opening the hole to the outside. A card 
thus notched will fall off the needle. 


The simplest approach to coordinate indexing with edge-notched 
cards is to record the title, abstract, or other information for 
each document or indexed item on one card. Descriptors are then 
assigned to holes along the edge of the card. A notch is made 
at each hole representing a descriptor that is appropriate for 
the indexed iten. 


A logical sum search of such an index is performed with a single 
needle. The needle is inserted in the hole for the first descriptor 
of interest, and any cards falling are set aside as representing 
potentially relevant documents. The process is repeated on the 
cards remaining in the deck, but this time inserting the needle 
in the hole for the second descriptor of interest. The collection 
of cards falling from any hole indicates relevant items. 
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A logical product search can be performed either with one 
needle in several steps or several needles in one step. To perform 
the search with a single needle, successively sort the deck that 
drops from the previous step. The potentially relevant cards are 
thus those that have been notched for all of the descriptors being 
coordinated. The multiple needle approach is to insert needles 
in the holes for all descriptors of interest simultaneously. 
The relevant cards are those that drop away from the entire set 
of needles. 


This simplistic approach to edge-notching tends to exhaust the 
holes available for coding descriptors rather quickly. Two be 
specific, one could only use as many descriptors as there are holes. 
This is because any given descriptor must appear in the same position 
on all cards. However, the number of possible descriptors can be 
increased greatly by grouping adjacent sets of holes into “fields” 
and using multiple-hole codes. 


A common tactic is to use a field of five adjacent holes to 
code the numeric digits 0-9. The first of the five holes is 
denoted "SF" which stands for "single firsure". The next four 
holes are coded 7, 4, 2, and 1 respectively. Two-hole codes for 
the digits would be: 


oe?) es Tacha eb 
= SF and i 
= SF and 2 
= | sand 2 
= SF and 4 
Band at 
= 4 and 2 
= SF and i 
= 7 and 1 
= 7 and 2 


OOVIAULFWNHrO 
HI 


Another tactic is to use a double row of holes instead of a 
single row. With this scheme a numeric field consists of four 
adjacent sets of double holes. The digits 7, 4, 2, and 1 are 
coded by single deep notches to the inner row of holes. The 
remaining digits are coded by shallow double notches to the outer 
row of holes in the same combinations as given above. 


With either of the above systems two numeric fields provide 
100 codes, three numeric fields provide 1000 codes, and so on, 


In like manner, fields for coding alphabetic characters can be 
constructed in several ways. It is even possible to overlap 
several different codes in the same field by using "random 
superimposed codes", but these are a little beyond our scope. 
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It is feasible to make homemade "keysort" cards for edge-notched 
coding by using a template to lay out the row(s) of holes and a 
hand punch to create the holes. However, this is tedious and 
generally not a very economical proposition. Ready-made cards 
are available in different formats from several companies such 
as “Indecks" of Arlington, Vermont. Notches can be made with 
scissors, but special punches designed for the purpose are much 
more convenient. Seven inch, size 1, double point knitting needles 
make very satisfactory sorting rods. 


(h) Hybrid Indexes 


Now that some of the more common approaches to indexing have 
been outlined, it should be emphasized that most satisfactory 
results will probably be achieved by combining the better features 
of several different indexing methods into a hybrid system. 


For instance, edge-notched cards can be used as index sheets 
for either alphabetic or Uniterm type indexes. Edge~notching can 
provide a relatively rapid means of locating index cards for the 
desired descriptors without the necessity of keeping the index 
cards in a particular order. Likewise, edge-notched cards can 
be punched internally for optical coincidence as well as being 
notched externally for location of descriptors. Ingenious 
combinations of this sort give rise to an almost endless variety 
of effective indexing systems tailored to specific needs. 


Oe Storage and Retrieval of Facts and Data 


Up to this point we have mostly been concerned with indexing 
systems of an indirect nature. An index search was expected to 
produce a list of identifiers for documents that might contain 
needed information, but the index search was not expected to 
produce the information itself. We next turn our attention 
to systems tapable of producing the desired information as 
direct output instead of a reference to a document. 


If there is not to be a separate set of documents on which 
information is recorded, it is fairly obvious that the same 
medium must serve for both indexing and recording of information. 
This narrows the likely choices considerably. It should be 
equally apparent that direct storage and retrieval systems will 
be easiest to formulate when the amount of information for an 
observational unit is small and uniformly structured from one 
observational unit to the next. 


]. Information Structure Relative to System Design 
There are a few manual systems and a rather large number of 


electronic systems that may be appropriate, depending on 
structure and quantity of information to be handled. 
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The least restrictive and most familiar manual system is the 
old standby consisting of a loose-leaf notebook indexed with finger 
tabs. This type of system imposes few restriction on nature of 
information recorded, but limits one to rather primitive sorts 
of indexing. Use of variously colored sheets may expand the indexing 
possibilities somewhat, but not a great deal. Notebook systems are 
likely to be the point of beginning for most attempts at organizing 
information, but they become unattractive rather rapidly as 
quantity of information increases. 


Edge-notched cards provide a feasible basis for manual systems 
as long as the information to be recorded for any given observational 
unit will fit on one or a few of the edge-notched cards. Since 
edge-notched cards are seldom larger than 5 in. by 8 in., this is 
quite likely to constitute an important restriction. However, 
edge~notched cards do allow more sophisticated indexing than 
notebook systems. 


Optical coincidence systems offer a third manual approach to 
handling of classification data. Classification data are those 
that can be characterized as either belonging to or not belonging 
to a given category. Measurement data can be handled only by 
condensation into rather broad groups or ranges with separate 
coding for each group or range. The number of available punching 
positions on optical coincidence sheets or cards has already been 
noted as a limitation. Map overlays constitute another optical 
coincidence system, with the main limitation being possible 
combinations of colors and patterns that can be superimposed 
without confusion. 


If none of the manual systems appear to be suitable, one should 
consider the possibility of utilizing an electronic system. Those 
with little background on computers will probably find the current 
variety of electronic systems somewhat bewildering, and the 
explosive proliferation of such systems won't help to reduce these 
misgivings. Nevertheless, electronic systems offer our ultimate 
hope of coping with the information explosion of recent years that 
shows no sign of dwindling. Since we have concentrated thus far 
on manual systems, we now shift our emphasis in the direction of 
these electronic systems. 


A given piece of electronic equipment for information 
processing can usually be made to serve many purposes by virtue of 
the fact that any desired sequence of basic operations can be 
generated through programmed instructions stored in memory modules. 
These programmed instructions constitute the "software" of the 
system. Notwithstanding evolution in hardware, it is primarily 
the multitude of variations in software that make electronic 
systems bewildering. This has been true not only for users, but 
also for programmers and systems analysts. Systems analysts and 
programmers have found it easiest to design and optimize software 
for handling collections of information that have very specific 
structures. Therefore, systems which serve one purpose admirably 
may not serve another purpose very well. 
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So-called “word processing" systems handle textual information 
quite nicely, but have very little facility for manipulating 
numeric information or images. Conversely, statistical systems 
that manipulate numeric information readily will often have only 
the most rudimentary capability for handling alphabetic information. 
Still other systems address problems of handling imagery and graphics. 
It is quite safe to say the "complete" systems do not yet exist. 
The present purpose is primarily to establish perspective which 
will serve as a basis for exploring electronic systems in more 
detail via the references listed in the bibliography. 


2. File Structures 


Our first concern will be with the more common ways of 
organizing collections of information on computer storage devices. 


Unfortunately, there is not even complete uniformity of terminology 
from one system to the next. In view of this, we will define as 
few terms as possible. These few terms will be defined rather 
loosely, and may be encountered in slightly different contexts 
when working with different systems. 


The term "file" occurs everywhere in the literature of 
information processing. In general, it refers to a collection 
of related information items that are somehow stored, processed, 
or accessed as a unit. Certain systems may impose restrictions 
on the nature of the relationship between information units in 
the file, 


If the items in a file are stored "back-to-back" or "side-by-side" 
in computer memory, they are said to be organized sequentially. 
sequential organization requires either large blocks of reserved 
storage to allow for expansion or constant shuffling of large 
blocks of information. The former tends to be wasteful of storage, 
and the latter of computer time. 


Constant reshuffling of information as well as large blocks 
of blank storage can be avoided by allowing the items composing 
a file to be scattered through computer memory in disjoint fashion. 
If this*option 1s chosen, oneris forced. to keep track.of where 
the various items in the file are located in storage. This can 
be accomplished in several ways. 


One obvious way is to construct a positional index ina 
designated section of the computer's memory. This is known in 
the jargon as an inverted file. Hither accession numbers or some 
important attribute of the information may be used as the key 
for indexing (inversion). 


Another way of keeping track of positions in memory is by a 
linked list. Ina linked list, each item is accompanied by a 
pointer showing the position of the next item. Thus each item 
is linked to the next. 
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Both inverted files and linked lists require that substantial 
amounts of memory be devoted to information on position of items. ( 
Still another way of locating items that avoids this "overhead" 
storage cost is by a hashing function. A hashing function 
“computes” the position of an item according to the value of a 
unique identifier (hashing key) used to reference the item. The 
identifier is plugged into a mathematical formula, and the value 
computed from the formula is the appropriate address in computer 
memory. 


A compromise approach might be to break a large file into 
subfiles. The starting position of each subfile could be 
determined from an index. Within a subfile the organization 
would be sequential. This would be known as an indexed sequential 
organization. 


It should also be noted that the type of hardware may limit 
the choice of methods for file organization. Some storage devices 
can be positioned by the computer at any specified location for 
storage or retrieval of the next item. These are called random 
access or direct access storage devices. Direct access devices 
can support any of the organizations outlined above. Other 
storage devices (notably magnetic tape) are inherently sequential. 
They allow only reading from the next position, writing at the 
next position, or a return to the beginning. Such sequential 
storage devices can only support sequential file organization. 


3. Computerizing the File Cabinet ¢ 


For the user, the most natural transition from manual methods 
of information handling to electronic methods would be a “computerized 
file cabinet", 


File cabinets contain rather diverse types of information 
organized into folders and indexed by labels on the tabs of the 
folders. One first "pulls" the entire folder; next determines the 
structure prevailing in the folder; then processes the information 
in the folder according to its ‘structure, .if one had to have a 
different cabinet (or even drawer) for each different type of 
information, the office would soon be full of cabinets. 


A "computerized file cabinet" system would provide for indexed 
subfiles (the equivalent of the folder), but not impose rigid | 
restrictions on uniformity of structure among subfiles. One 
subfile might contain abstracts of correspondence or minutes of 
meetings, another might contain statistical summaries, and still 
another might contain raw data or a computer program. The system 
would allow one to access subfiles according to a common index; 
determine structure within a subfile from header information attached 
to the subfile itself; and then route the contents of the file to 
appropriate auxillary systems for actual processing. 
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Unfortunately, vendors of computer software have shown little 
enthusiasm for systems of this nature. There are two reasons for 
this. One is complexity involved in providing and linkine 
subsystems for processing structurally diverse types of information. 
The other is the general impossibility of. optimizing a system for 
different purposes simultaneously. In other words, such a system 
would be “a jack of all trades but master of none”. 


Software vendors have generally chosen to create systems that 
are optimized for processing a particular type of information. 
The transition from manual to computer systems may thus be akin 
to "filling the office with specialized file cabinets". If one 
makes frequent use of the specialized unit, then its acquisition 
and training for operation becomes worthwhile. If the specialized 
unit is rarely used, it may well prove to be little nore than 
sophisticated and expensive clutter. 


4, File-Oriented Systems 


The early evolution of computerized systems for information 
processing gave us several families of file-oriented systems. 
File-oriented systems are specialized for the handling of independent 
sets of information structured according to rather rigid specifications. 
These systems usually handle only one, or at most a few, sets 
(files) in any given run. The “family groups" among such systems 
are composed of systems which handle the same kind of information. 

In the next few paragraphs we will look briefly at some of these 
"families". 


Because statistical analysis is an ever present problem in many 
different settings, a great deal of effort has. been directed to 
developing computer systems for statistical analysis. The "minor 
leagues" of the statistical processing world are populated by a 
great diversity of statistical software. Only three or four 
statistical systems, however, can really be considered "big league" 
by virtue of popularity and numerous installations. Unless one 
happens to be a statistical sophisticate, the most appropriate 
statistical system is probably SPSS (Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences). The reasons for this recommendation are several. 
First, SPSS versions are available for most major computer systens. 
Second, the documentation for SPSS has copious detail relative to 
interpretation of results which aids those with statistically 
shallow backgrounds. Third, SPSS has a fairly good facility for 
storing and retrieving data sets between analytical steps. 

SAS (Statistical Analysis System) is another good system, but 

is not supported on as many different computers and does not 
have quite as much interpretive detail in its documentation. 

BMD (Biomedical Data) software is also used very widely, but its 
component programs are not as well integrated into a composite 
system. In particular, BMD does not match SPSS and SAS when it 
comes to storing and retrieving data between analytical steps. 
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The universal and commercially important need of business 
managers for inventory, accounting, personnel, mailing, and 
similar types of well-structured information occurring in large ‘ 
volumes has provided the most lucrative incentive to software 
vendors for producing information systems. The setting here is 
ideal for software vendors since the information is well-structured 
and the clients can afford to pay. Not surprisingly, then, 
generalized file~-oriented information systems for business 
management are available from several different vendors for all 
of the major computers. Examples are Informatics Mark IV, 
Applications Software ASI-ST, and Program Products Data Analyzer. 
Since each system has its virtues and all such system are expensive, 
acquisition of software in this class should be based on thorough 
study by a team including both prospective users and competent 
computer specialists. Also, further evolution of management 
information systems has given rise to "generalized database 
systems" which may be preferred under these circumstances. 


"Word processing" systems manipulate files of text in ways such 
as reformatting, substituting one character string for another, 
deleting lines, and inserting lines. Some capability of this type 
is built into the "editor" section of the operating system for 
large computers that can be accessed from remote terminals. 

Special software packages with extended capabilities for word 

processing are also available for most of these large systems. 

Quite sophisticated word processing systems have even been developed 

for small computers. These minicomputer systems can often be 

leased from vendors such as Lanier for annual costs approximating ¢ 
those of a single secretarial position. When used effectively, 

even these small systems permit automation of enough routine tasks 

around the office to more than cover their cost. 


several graphics software packages of a file-oriented nature 
are now available which allow maplike displays, graphs, histograms, 
etc. to be produced on a computer line printer or simple cathode 
ray tube. The SYMAP system distributed by the Harvard Laboratory 
for Computer Graphics and Spatial Analysis makes an excellect 
point of beginning for exploring the world of computer mapping. 
Without .some prior experience on a relatively simple system like 
SYMAP, it is extremely difficult to make rational choices among 
the more sophisticated "geographic information systems" (GIS) 
that require major commitments of money, personnel, and 
specialized equipment. 


Perhaps the largest class of file-oriented software is comprised 
of individual, special-purpose programs rather than integrated 
"systems". Many operations research techniques appropriate for 
management planning are implemented in this way. Although not 
an integrated system, a well-chosen "library" of such utility : 
programs may constitute a very important resource for full 
utilization of available information. 
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Various strategies or models for handling relationships have 
been developed for implementing database systems. Pioneering 
work in this area was carried out by the Data Base Task Group 
(DBTG) of the Conference on Data Systems Languages (CODASYL). 
several commercial database systems are organized according to 
the principles set forth by the DBTG of CODASYL. The newest 
thing on the database scene is the so-called relational model 
which can be described in terms of tabulations. The relational 
model tends to simplify things for the database user, but has 
proven somewhat difficult to implement. Full relational database 
systems are still in the research stage. 


A fairly large number of commercial database systems are now 
available, with costs commonly ranging between $50,000 and 
$100,000 and even exceeding $100,000 in some cases. Obviously 
then, acquisition of a database system is not a matter to be 
undertaken lightly. Cardenas (1979) gives a good tabular summary 
of major characteristics for the more popular systems. The U. 5S. 
Forest Service along with several state planning agencies is | 
making use of MRI's System 2000. Software AG's ADABAS and Cincom's 
TOTAL are also very popular in the business world. IBM's IMS 
accounts for a large part of database usage, but tends to be more 
complicated than some of the other systems, Several institutions 
such as universities that operate on more limited budgets utilize 
the SIR: system. Major components of a database system are the 
data definition language (DDL), data manipulation language (DML), 
and query language. The DDL and DML components are typically 
utilized by computer programmers for storing and retrieving large 
blocks of data on a regular basis. The query language is designed 
for occasional users interested in retrieving small amounts of 
information. 


To underscore the commitment involved in acquiring a database 
system, an organization should not even consider using such a 
system unless they are prepared to support at least a halftime 
position with responsibilities for administering the database and 
coordinating its users. This data base administrator (DBA) is a 
very important part of successful database applications. It should 
also be noted that database systems are designed to handle highly 
structured information. They are generally not appropriate for 
simple text processing, although they may incorporate rather 
sophisticated report writer facilities. 


6. Geographic Information Systens 


Geographic position constitutes a very important key for search 
and analysis of data bases relating to natural resources and land 
use planning. The spatial aspect of such information is not 
handled particularly well by the generalized database systems 
mentioned above. Furthermore, plotters and color television-type 
display devices are needed to convey the visual aspect of geographic 
information. These special requirements have led to development 
of geographic information systems (GIS) geared to spatial analysis 
and display. 
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5, Database Systems 


As hinted earlier, the file-oriented approach to data storage 
and retrieval can soon generate a hodge-podge of systems. The 
modes of storage and retrieval as well as the protocol for use 
can vary widely from one such system to the next. Furthermore, 
considerable duplication often arises from the need to have a 
given piece of information appear in several different files. 
Failure to update all of these files uniformly is quite likely 
to produce contradictory sets of data for a given item. 


These problems and inefficiencies of the file-oriented approach 
have caused the evolution of generalized database systems. Database 
systems are supposed to eliminate duplication of data items; make 
it possible to change programs without changing the data base; 
increase information processing efficiency; and enhance security 
of the data base. 


When faced with a new relationship between existing information 
items in a file-oriented environment, one may have the luxury of 
retrieving the items involved and cue a new subfile structured 
s0 as to represent the new relationship most naturally. Ina 
database environment, however, the ee on nonredundancy 
usually precludes such expansion of files. One is then faced 
with the need to store the relationship as opposed to storing 
additional data. This is essentially the problem of multiple 
indexing that we encountered earlier because of inability to 
afford duplicate copies of documents. 


If one is to represent a relationship efficiently, they must 
be able to recognize different types of relationships and have 
appropriate nomenclature for relationships. Thus another 
component of the information storage and retrieval jargon rears 
its head. One common type of relationship among items can be 
represented as a tree structure with the items being nodes or 
branching points and lines connecting related items being the 
branches. Trees are adequate for representing any nested set 
of one-to-many relationships. Other classes of relationships 
are crossed rather than nested. <A parent-child analogy is often 

sed in describing relationships. Ina simple network an item 
(ehiid) can have more than one parent, but the parents must be 
of different logical types Ce ee and father are different 
types of parents). Simple networks can be decomposed into a set 
of overlapping (or intertwined) trees by an extension of the 
ideas of genealogy. In a complex network an item can have 
multiple parents of the same type. Thus, complex networks allow 
many~to~one as well as one-to-many relationships in both 
directions across two groups of items. 
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GIS systems are still quite new on the information processing 
scene and undergoing rapid evolution. A major dichotomy still 
exists between “grid" and "polygon" systems. Grid systems are 
based on subdivision of the area into a set of small square or 
rectangular cells. These cells serve as the “observational units" 
for storage, retrieval, and analysis. Grid systems tend to 
simplify analysis, but restrict resolution and require large amounts 
of storage. Polygon systems treat positional information via 
lines and points defined through spatial coordinates. They aa 
more flexibility in resolution and economy of storage, but mak 
analysis rather complicated. 


The ideal system would be capable of easily transforming back 
and forth between grid and polygon forms in order to achieve 
maximum economy in both processing and storage. Unfortunately, 
however, current systems tend to be better at handling cither 
one form or the other. The situation is further complicated 1% 
the fact that a system which performs efficiently on one set o 
hardware will not necessarily be so efficient on a different s 
of hardware. 
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The U. S. Forest Service has developed a RIDS system with 
many desirable properties which operates efficiently on UNIVAC 
equipment. Unfortunately, this system is not operative on other 
types of computer hardware. 


Geographic information systems produced by ESRI of Redlands, 
Calif. are being used by NASA in connection with LANDSAT remote 
sensing data and by the Maryland Dept. of State Planning as the 
basis for its MAGI system. At a recent workshop (June 1979) 
held by the Forest Service, however, the polygon handling (PIOS) 
component of these systems was found to have some inadequacies 
as compared with other systems. 


Other systems examined during the Forest Service workshop 
were COMARC, LAND PACK, M&S, MOSS, and ODYSSEY. All of these 
systems had limitations of one sort or another, but they represent 
reasonable choices among existing alternatives. 


7. Evolution of Information Systems 


An immediate transition from haphazard handling of informa ree 
to integrated information management is almost as difficult a 
converting a child into an instant adult. This analogy is fo 
appropriate in other respects. There are often problems with 
“unbalanced" development. Just as the "whiz kid" is likely to 
have problems of social development, so also organizations may 
go "all out" for one aspect of information processing while 
completely ignoring other aspects. Also, each organization is an 
individual with respect to its information needs in much the same 
way that each child is an individual with respect to its educational 
needs. A well rounded result may not be possible without gradual 
development and accumulated experience. 
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In developing information systems, it is surprisingly easy to 
come up with the right tool for the wrong job. Therefore, it is 
extremely important that each organization monitor its own vital 
signs. A good point of Le eae: is a self analysis of information 
needs "from the ground up". Each person should give careful 
thought to the incometan needed for carrying out their role in 
the organization effectively. These notes should be collected 
at the next higher level, and so on up until an overview of 
information needs has been prepared for analysis by a specially 
appointed "task force" whose mission is to assess the possibilities 
for integrated and automated information management. 


The sequence would then be reversed, with each information 
need being addressed at the highest level on which any communality 
of interest is shown, 


In practice, the above ideal will seldom be followed completely, 
but the process can be self-adjusting. Initiatives for assessing 
information needs can be started at any level and carried upward 
until there is no interest at higher levels in coordination. 

Of course, a narrow base of interest will restrict the financial 
resources available for supporting information systems. In the 
long run, however, high enthusiasm among a small group for a 
limited system is better than an elaborate system that goes unused. 
Success on a limited scale will generate interest among colleagues 
which can lead to further eee lo wats and better systems in an 
evolutionary fashion. 


As a final note of caution, however, an old system should 
never be discontinued until its replacement is installed and 
thoroughly tested. 
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Chapter V - ECONOMIC AND SODIAL ASSESSMENTS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The application of economic and social assessments to State Forest 
Resources Planning can be a very complicated and costly task. At the risk 
of oversimplification, this Chapter in the "Guide" attempts to answer some 
basic questions including: Why bother to perform these types of 
assessments?; What do they mean and to whom?; What is the relationship 
between the Economic and Social Assessments?; What methodology or tools 
are available and can be understood and used by planners?; Where in the 
planning process should they be used?; Where do I go for more information 
concerning more sophisticated techniques? Jargon is held to a minimum. 
Only selected techniques which probably have the best application for 
Statewide assessments are covered. Philosophical discussions have been 
deleted. Every effort has been made to keep the explanations simple, 
examples clear, and relationships with specific tasks in the planning 
process identified. These are practical guides ana tools for the 
non-economist, non-sociologist Forest Resource Planner. 


B. PURPOSE 


Why bother or who cares? To answer those questions necessitates a belief 
in the axiom that we manage forest resources not for the sake of the 
resources but for the ultimate well being of people. Therefore, the focus 
of economic and social assessments in Forest Resources Planning is the 
determination of the possible consequences of a land use decision or 
specific forest resource program on the everyday lives of people in the 
impacted area. "Virtually every dimension of the human environment, that 
is, our physical, psychological, social and_economic well-being is related 
in some manner to the utilization of land."!/ So why bother? Because 
the results of such assessments provide the decision-maker with important 
information, along with environmental impacts, when forest land use 
decisions are made -- and the planner bears the responsibility for 
performing this staff work for the decision-maker. Who cares? Obviously, 
the decision-maker. A "better" decision can be made when the impacts of 
various forest resource programs can be displayed and tracked from the 
outputs to the economic consequences that follow to the social or people 
implications that ultimately occur (See Figure 1). Taxpayers also care. 
They're the people being who are affected by the programs and who are 
responsible for "footing the bill" on the forest resource program selected. 


‘C. ECONOMIC ASSESSMENTS IN SFRP. 


It is important to evaluate economic impacts before social impacts are 
described, since the economic effects usually trigger changes and create 
disruptions in the social fabric rather than the other way around. This 
social science called "economics" is probably one of the most 
misunderstood and feared disciplines, particularly when considered by the 
forester who is responsible for forest resource planning. In a general 
way we all know what economics is about. It is concerned with the 
production, distribution, and use of material goods and services. 


1/ T.D. Berns, "The Assessment of Land Use Impacts," 1972. 
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FIGURE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FOREST RESOURCES PROGRAMS 
AND SOCTAL-ECONOMIC ASSESSMENTS 


FOREST RESOURCE PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


y 


GOODS AND SERVICES (outputs) 
e.g. Available wood fiber increased by 30% 


V 


ECONOMIC IMPACTS 
e.g. Gross state product increases 4% 
with 800 additional jobs 


SOCIAL (PEOPLE) CONSEQUENCES 
e.g. More schools will be needed due to 
decline in out migration 
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Economics makes three simple assumptions: 
-- Individual wants are the measuring rod in evaluating the demand for 
all goods and services. 


“= Goods and services are scarce relative to human wants. 


-- Since goods and services are scarce, individuals must choose between 
having various wants satisfied. 


Goods and services are conmonly referred to as outputs. In order to 
perform most economic assessments, one must determine what outputs are 
being produced from the current program, and at what costs. The costs of 
various activities within a forest resources program are generally wel] 
known. What and how much the activity produces in terms of outputs can be 
surprisingly ditficult to determine. Often the "output" in some forest 
resource programs is also an input. For example, a management assist by a 
Service Forester is an input (a service provided) that may result in 
outputs both marketable (sawtimber marked for sale) and non-marketable 
(three miles of snowmobile trail that can accommodate 500 visitor days of 
recreation use each season). As we'll see later, estimating the value of 
the non-market outputs is necessary for use of several of the economic 
assessment tools. 


Typical economic indicators measured in economic assessments include 
employment or jobs, employment mix or jobs by key forest resources output 
sectors (e.g., woods workers, primary wood manufacturing, etc.), wages or 
income, labor force Characteristics, and outputs and their flows within 
the state's economy. The collection of economic tools that address these 
indicators has grown quite large, and some tools are very complex. Let's 
first look at where in the planning process some of the less complex tools 
can be used. 


As a common point of reference, the planning process is defined as those 
phases and tasks described in Chapter II, Figure 3 of this Guide. 
Although economic assessments or analyses can be applied to every phase, 
two areas will be singled out as most important: issue identificaton and 
screening (Tasks 210-230) and alternatives (Task 450). 


he eeGlassifyingeissues 


The planning process is issue driven and therefore the proper 
identification, screening, and classificaton of issues is crucial to 
a meaningful plan. Classifying issues using economic criteria not 
only provides a logical system for sorting, but also suggests some 
cools for subsequent analysis. Most issues can he separated into two 
categories: economic and non-economic. Some can be both. Economic 
issues are those that affect users and purchasers of forest resource 
outputs, have measurable dimensions such as production levels or 
quality, and are under the control of forest resource managers or are 
varied by management actions. For example, insufficient 
reforestation of cutover lands is an economic issue. Licensing of 
professional foresters is not. 
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Each economic issue can be further categorized as either efficiency, 
distributional (a.k.a. equity), or stability oriented. 


Efficiency - oriented issues are of principal concern when conducting 
economic analyses. These issues relate largely to the manner in 
which scarce forest resources are allocated, how to use budgetary 
resources, which outputs should be produced, and which management 
practices should be applied. To further aid in identifying 
efficiency oriented issues, the following questions should be asked: 


-- Does the issue involve making choices about competitive uses of 
inputs or the production of outputs? 


~- Does the issue relate to increasing or decreasing demands for 
Outputs or are the relative demands among outputs shifting? 


-- Can different management practices be used to provide the same 
Or more outputs as Current management, but at lower costs? 


-- Can more effective use be made of current budgetary resources? 
-- Are there marketing opportunities that could be capitalized? 


Efficiency oriented issues are usually addressed by using investment 
analysis procedures such as benefit-cost analysis. This tool will be 
covered later in this chapter. 


Distributional issues generally involve the manner in which various 
groups or communities are affected economically as a result of forest 
resource actions. They can involve who is or would be affected, or 
they can involve questions of equity (e.g. who pays - who benefits). 
Some questions to ask that will help identify distributional issues 
are: 


-- Who are the primary recipients or users of the forests’ outputs? 


-- Do local lifestyles depend upon a particular distribution of 
forest outputs? 


-- Are the people that bear some of the costs different than the 
groups that receive the benefits? 


Distributional issues are usually addressed by economic analyses that 
use indicators such as income, employment, or occupations. An 
input-output model is one economic tool that can be used. 


Stability issues involve questions of the dependency of a community 
upon forest resource actions or the rate at which economic change may 
take place as a result of alterations in forest resource actions. 

For example: 
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-- Does the present State Forest Resources Program imply actions 
that may cause descriptive changes in the States employment? 


-- How much of a change can the State withstand before lifestyles 
are affected negatively? 


What is the dependency of the State upon the forest resource 
Outputs? 


Stability issues can be addressed by monitoring the rate of. change in 
community and State employment by sectors. An economic base or I-0 
model can accomplish that task. (See Figure 2) 


FIGURE 2 
CLASSIFICATION OF ISSUES FOR 
~—— ECONOMIC ANALYSES 
ISSUES 
ECONOMIC NON-ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY DISTRIBUTIONAL STABILITY 
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2. Alternative Analysis 


Properly comparing alternative forest resource programs so that 
publics and decision-makers can make an intelligent choice is, by 
far, the most important phase in the planning process for performing 
economic and social assessments. At a minimum, the following least 
cost economic information should be acquired and displayed for each 
alternative, including the current program. 


a. Least Cost Analysis 


0) Kinds and amounts of outputs for major activities within 
each program alternative. 


Most of the major State Forestry Activities have well 
defined outputs. Simply checking the yearly accomplishment 
records should provide expected output levels from the 
current program alternative. If you are trying to predict 
output levels at the end of the planning period, plot the 
last five years of accomplishment outputs and extrapolate. 


FIGURE 3 







—»~ 
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1977 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 
YEARS 


In this example, the current activities associated with 
producing or getting wood fiber to market have been slowly 
increasing. At this historical rate, nearly five million 
board feet of output will result by the end of the planning 
period. 
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For the other alternatives, estimated output levels can be 
determined by establishing the relationship between present 
inputs and outputs versus new inputs and outputs. For 
instance, if the current service forester program (10 
foresters) leads to two million board feet reaching the 
market place and alternative #2 proposes to add five 
additional foresters, another one million board feet of 
output can be predicted. 


In any case, estimates of future outputs from alternative 
programs should be performed by consulting the managers of 
these activities. This is, by far, the best source of 
expertise you have to establish these relationships and 
predict change. One specific method is to provide your 
program managers with a list of activities associated with 
each alternative and ask them to select those that will 
Significantly impact the production of an output and 
estimate the percent change in a specific output by 
activities (e.g., no change, -10%, +5%, etc.) using the 
current program direction as a base. 


Total cost for implementing each alternative. 


The current program alternative costs can be attained by 
sorting through historical budget data. Some of the State 
Accomplishment reporting systems for outputs also record 
the budget or costs associated with that output. If you're 
not that fortunate, go back to your program managers. 
You've already established which activities are inputs for 
specific outputs, so all you have to do now is sum the 
costs of these activities. 


For the other alternatives, costs can be determined by 
using the current market values for the activities (inputs) 
that are being proposed. If alternative 2 is going to add 
five more service foresters, use the average current salary 
for a service forester. If Forest Fire Protection is going 
to be increased by using aerial detection, find out what 
the going rate per hour is and multiply that by the number 
of hours your program expert estimates will be needed. In 
fact, most of this cost data is usually already known by 
the program manager. 
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Uni tecosis. 


Just take the level of output you estimated for the program 
activities in each alternative and divide it into the total 
cost of producing it. For example, the fire control 
program in Alternative 3 should protect 50,000 acres of 
prime forest land. It will cost $50,000 to implement. The 
unit cost for.this Alternative is $1.00 per acre. 


Unit costs serve several purposes and include: variability 
between Alternatives, the tracking of cost increases or 
decreases over time, competitive standing relative to other 
producers of the same outputs, and their use in 
cost-effective analyses. Questions are raised: Why has 
the cost of TSI risen by 20% in one year? Why does the 
cost per acre of TSI exceed neighboring state costs? Does 
the value of the output exceed unit costs? 


Some indication of the role each alternative plays in the 
State's economy, (e.g. number of jobs supported, % 
contribution to the gross state product). 


All States make estimates of yearly changes in the Gross 
State Product similar to the Federal Government's GNP 
estimates. Find out which part of your State government is 
responsible for that statistic (e.g., Department of 
Resources and Economic Development). Now take the market 
outputs you established earlier and multiply them by their 
market value and apply the appropriate multiplier 1 

The sum of these calculations is the alternatives 
contribution to the GSP. Dividing the GSP into that sum 
and multiplying by 100 will give you the percent of 
contribution to the GSP. That figure tells you (and the 
publics.) about how important - or not important - forest 
resources are to the State's economy and how alternative 
programs affect that contribution. 


Here's an example. Let's say the TSI program in 
Alternative 2 leads to the production of an additional 10 
million board feet of stumpage compared to no TSI program 
at all. The average market price for stumpage is $50.00 
per thousand board feet. Therefore, the value of this 
increased wood output is $500,000. But, studies have 
showed that for every dollar of stumpage sold in your state 
about $20 additional dollars in economic activity are 
generated from primary and secondary manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing, etc. Apply the 20 to 1 multiplier 
to the stumpage value to get an estimate of final demand or 
value added. In this case it's 10 million dollars. When 
all the identifiable outputs for Alternative 2 have been 


1/ turn to Page V-18 for an explanation of multipliers 
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multiplied by their corresponding market value and the 
appropriate multiplier applied, the sum of these values is 
Compared to the current gross state product. If the sum 
was $200 million dollars and your state GSP was $5 billion 
dollars, than Alternative 2's expected contribution to the 
total State GSP would be 4%. 


If you want to display jobs, establish a relationship 
between outputs and employment. For instance, 1000 people 
were associated with the production of 40 million board 
feet of wood fiber. Therefore, one job was supported by 
about each 40 thousand board feet sold on the stump. Take 
the wood fiber output estimated for each alternative and 
divide by 40,000 board feet. Establish a similar 
relationship for the other major outputs and perform the 
same calculation. Then sum to get total jobs supported by 
each alternative. More detailed information on measuring 
these kinds of statewide impacts can be found in Section 
C.3. See Figure 4 for an example of how these data can be 
displayed in the plan. 


Now for the good news. NA-S&PF has contracted for the 
development of an economic model that can perform these 
estimates of Statewide impacts. It is called SIS - 
Socio-economic Impact System. Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Maine have already installed the system and many other 
states in NA will be doing the same in FY ‘82. If you're 
interested in this kind of technical assistance, contact 
NA-Forest Resource Planning. 
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FIGURE 4 
EXAMPLE OF A LEAST COST ECONOMIC DISPLAY 


ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 
Environmental Impacts Ay Aa A3 Aa 
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Ch, doer Lape wie Bo sn 


4. Seen ee A eee ath eee 


Economic Impacts 


1. Outputs 2 mn RVD's!/ 1 mm RVD's 4 mm RVD's 8 mm RVD's 
10 mm BFZ. 20 mm BF 5 mm BF 3 mm BF 
2. 1Otal cose $1.1 mm $2.6 mm $5.2 mm $5.9 mm 
CoeeUnT CeCOSCs $.50/RVD $.20/RVD $1.20/RVD $.70/PVD 
$.05/BF $.12/BF $.08/BF $.10/BF 
Gi bout ene 0% 12% 17% 21% 
5. ODS 980 12250 2,600 2eeoU0 


Social Impacts 


Ne Sere Sects aes — etn eee 
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3 METIS S088 ie oe apa oo 


1/ Recreation Visitor Days 
2/ Board Feet of Timber 
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More Complex Analyses 


As mentioned before, efficiency issues can be resolved by 
investment analyses. Investment analyses try to respond to the 
questions: What am I (the taxpayer) getting for my money? 

Which alternative offers the best investment? Unlike the least 
cost economic assessment, investment analyses require 
identification of benefits (value of the outputs), including the 
non-market variety, such as a recreation visitor day in a 
Wilderness Area. 


Absolute values are not critical when comparing alternatives. 
The relative difference between alternatives can be almost as 
important as knowing the absolute differences. For example, the 
value of a wilderness day may be in the eye of the beholder; 
but, as long as the same documented surrogate market values are 
used for each alternative, the relative difference between 
alternatives is still valid. The same argument applies to 
choosing the "correct" discount rate. 


Now if you still want to go on, let's Took at three common 
investment analyses. 


1) Benefit-Cost 


Benefit cost analysis is a procedure for quantifying and 
Summarizing the costs and benefits of each alternative at 
the same point in time (usually the present) and comparing 
the two figures. Benefits should exceed costs for a 
worthwhile investment. The figure resulting from the 
analysis is normally referred to as the "B/C" ratio. 


) Discount rate. Since costs of the program 
alternatives (inputs) and benefits resulting from the 
actions (outputs times their value) normally occur at 
different points in time, they are not comparable. So 
all costs and benefits are discounted back through 
time to their present value. A discount rate 
percentage is used in the process. The discount rate 
represents the value of money through time and is 
subject to interpretation since it represents risk and 
uncertainty. For example, you've just won a bet for 
five dollars but, it can be paid at $1.00 each year 
for five years. Inflation is zero. What did you 
really win? What would you accept as payment now? 
With the passage of time comes risks. You're debtor 
may go bankrupt. Nuclear war could destroy the 
earth. The risks and uncertainty are expressed as a 
percent called the discount rate. In this case ata 
10% discount rate, you would accept $3.79 if the bet 
was paid in full now. 


0 Benefits. As you did for costs, determine when the 
outputs are expected during the planning horizon and 
the anticipated amounts. For market outputs such as 
wood fiber, use the current market price. For 
non-market outputs such as recreation and wildlife, 
use surrogate values. Surrogate values vary and are a 
source of great controversy, but all are based on an 
estimate of the consumer's Willingness to Pay (WTP). 
Without going into detail, some of the methods for 
estimating WTP are: 





-- Travel costs or distance. Ifa person travels 
100 miles at a cost of $20 to enjoy a day ina 
wilderness area, then the value of the wilderness 
visitor day must be at least $20. 


-- Expenditure Approach. If snowmobilers spent 
,000 Tast year on their sport, and 5 
million visitor days of this kind of dispersed 
recreation was recorded in the State, then each 
visitor day is worth at least $2.00. 


-- Surveys of consumers. Consumers of non-market 
outputs from forest resource programs, such as 
cross country skiers, are asked "what was the 
experience worth to you or how much are you 
willing to pay if a charge system was 
implemented?" 


Another method for getting a substitute value for a 
non-market output is the use of the opportunity cost 
principle. If an alternative proposes to place forest 
land into quasi-wilderness, the value of the 
allocation is supposedly at least as much as the value 
of a forgone market output, like timber or minerals. 
Thus, if the area is estimated to contain $100,000,000 
in coal, the wilderness benefits should be worth at 
least that much. 


It is suggested that the surrogate non-market values 
utilized in the 1980 RPA Assessment and Program be 
used for valuing intangible benefits. Figure 5 on 
page 14 depicts those values by output. 


Present Net Worth 


Present net worth (PNW) is simply the discounted benefits 
minus the discounted costs. $10,000,000 in discounted 
benefits and $4,000,000 in discounted costs means a present 
net worth of $6,000,000, or a B/C ratio of 2.5. In 
comparing al ternative programs, rank them in descending 
order of PNW. The opportunity cost (what is being given 
up) in dollar benefits, can be estimated by subtracting the 
present net worth of each alternative from the highest. 
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The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) uses a 10%” 
rate. In the 1980 RPA assessment, 4% and 10% rates 
were used. These rates are in addition to the current 
inflation rate. Since the relative difference between 
alternatives is being examined, an "exact" rate is not 
necessary nor possible. Just use the same rate for 
each alternative. 


Planning Horizon. The planning horizon is that time 
period in which most, if not all, of the costs and 
benefits will accrue. For example, a reforestation 
cost in the first year may not result in final harvest 
outputs for 100 years. Therefore, 100 years may be 
the planning horizon you want to consider. 


Costs. Determine what the input costs are, when 
they'1] probably occur during the planning horizon, 
and whether they're one time costs or recurring. Now 
discount them back through time to find their "present 
value." For example, fire suppression costs will 
likely occur each year of the planning horizon. A 
$500,000 recurring cost, over 100 years, discounted 
back to present value at a discount rate of 10% is not 
$50,000,000 (100 x $500,000), but rather irae 
$5,000,000.1/ The present worth of future fire 
suppression costs each year decreases as you move 
further through the planning horizon. 


The background and details behind the arithmetic of 
interest is explained clearly in Davis's American 
Forest Management, Chapter 16. Compound interest 
formulas, compound interest tables, and how to use 
them are discussed in detail. 





An example of a one-time cost, usually called a 
capital investment, is the purchase of fire 
suppression equipment. If the cost is expected in the 
Sth year, another type of interest table will give you 
the factor for determining its present value. 


Obtained from an interest table for determining the present worth of 
one dollar for N years. In this case, the value of one dollar for 
100 years is $9.999; thus the present value of $500,000 paid every 
year for 100 years is $500,000 x 9.999 or about $5,000,000. 


FIGURE 5 


AVERAGE REGIONAL 
VALUE - DOLLARS 


ELEMENT AND OUTPUT DESCRIPTION OUTPUT MEASURE PER UNIT 

Net Sediment Reduction MAFI/ 2,000.00 
Dev. Recreation Use-Public RVD2/ 3.00 
Dev. Recreation Use-Private RVD 2.00 
Dispersed Recreation Use RVD oll 
Visitor Info. Serv. Use RVD 3.00 
Wilderness Use RVD 12.00 
Big Game Use RVD 10.50 
Other Big Game RVD 8.00 
Non-game Use RVD Leen 
Cold Water Fish Hab. Improv. RVD Gree 
Inland Sport Fish CW/WW Use RVD ard) 
Sport Fish Anadromous RVD 19.50 
Warm Water Intermed Hab. Improv. RVD 4.25 
Anadromous Sport Hab. Improv. RVD 19.50 
Waterfowl Use RVD 8.00 
Wildlife Habitat Improvement . RVD 8.00 


1/ Thousand Acre Feet 
Recreation Visitor Day 


Source: RPA Assessment, 1980. 
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FIGURE 6 


DISCOUNTED DISCOUNTED B/C OPPORTUNITY 
ALTERNATIVE BENEFITS COSTS RATIO PNW COST 
C 35 20 1.75 15% 0 
D 40 25 1.60 15% 0 
E 44 30 1.47 14 1 
B 28 15 1.87 13 2 
A 20 10 2.00 10 5 


In this example, displayed in Figure 6, Alternative A has the highest B/C 
ratio (2.00) and opportunity cost (5). Alternatives C & D share honors 
for the highest present net worth (15). Simply, A will give you the "best 
return" for each dollar invested, but alternative C & D will give you more 
dollars in total return, due partially to the fact that the total 
investment package is larger than A. 


3) 


Internal Rate of Return 


The Internal Rate of Return (IRR) is that rate of interest 
which yields a present net worth equal to zero; that is, 
the rate of interest which equates discounted costs and 
benefits. For example, a $200 cost is incurred in Timber 
Stand Improvement (TSI) in year one and is expected to 
yield benefits of $500 after 20 years. Should the 
investment be undertaken? What's the rate of return on 
this investment? To compute the average rate of interest 
earned by the investment over the period (the IRR), divide 
the expected benefits by the cost (500/200) and apply that 
number (2.5) to the appropriate interest table. That table 
is the same one used for determining the value of a one 
dollar cost (investment) compounded for N years at a 
specified interest rate. In this case, it is the interest 
rate you want to know so read across the row at 20 years 
until you reach an entry close to 2.5. The IRR is the 
corresponding interest rate at the top of the table. In 
this example, it is slightly less than 5%. Refer to Davis' 
Chapter if you're still having trouble. 


Unlike B/C’ ratios or PNW, computing one IRR for each 
alternative being analyzed is extremely difficult due to 
the amount of individual program investments associated 
with each alternative. B/C's or PNW's are therefore 
recommended. There are computer programs available that 
will compute B/C's, NPW's, and IRR's for each alternative 
after the data has been properly determined and organized. 
The Forest Service version of such a program is called 


Invest III. 


3. 


“Measuring Regional /State Impacts 


In the least cost economic assessment for comparing alternatives 
described earlier, it was strongly recommended that some attempt be 
made to estimate the impact of each forest resource program 
alternative on the State's economy. The simplest way to do this is 
to use the SIS Model previously mentioned. It you ate uncomfortable 
with the Model, there is a way to estimate these impacts yourself. 
For the present management alternative, this can be accomplished by 
identifying which employment categories are associated with State 
Forest Resources Programs and using census data to add up the total 
number of jobs supported in those categories. Some states also have 
conversion factors that have been developed for jobs and market 
outputs. For example, nationwide, about one full time job is 
supported for every 40,000 board feet of timber output measured on 
the stump. Similar relationships exist for the recreation-tourism 
industry. To get a very rough conversion figure between jobs and 
outputs when nothing else is available: 


-- Break down the existing gross state product by major economic 
sectors: timber industry, recreation and tourism, etc. 


-- Divide the current number of jobs in those sectors into their 
respective portion of the GSP. 


-- Take this figure and use it to convert alternative program 
benefits to jobs supported. 


For example, recreation and tourism associated with the State's 
Forest Resources contribute about 20% or $100,000,000 to a State's 
1/2 billion dollar economy (GSP). There are approximately 5,000 
people employed in these sectors according to census figures. 
Therefore, for every $20,000 in GSP, one job is supported. If an 
alternative program generates two million visitor days of recreation 
at $5 per visitor day, then the $10,000,000 of primary impacts should 
support about 500 jobs ($10,000,000 divided by $20,000). As we'll 
see in upcoming economic analyses, the actual contribution to Gross 
State Product, and therefore employment, will be much higher due to 


the multiplier effect. 


Two models, economic base and input-output, are used most commonly to 
assess local or State impacts in terms of employment, income and tax 
effects. These types of assessments address the stability issues and 
to some degree the distributional issues. Assessing the impacts of 
forest land use alternative programs in terms of these economic 
indicators can be of great significance to the success of your 
planning efforts, particularly in terms of implementation funding. 
Elected officials readily relate to jobs and overall economic impacts 
as opposed to board feet or recreation visitor days. Because of the 
complexity of these analyses, they will be covered in general terms. 
For the non-economist, their application will probably require the 
services of an economist. 





Economic Base 


In this model, a distinction is drawn between economic sectors 
which export the bulk of their output outside the state (basic 
or export sectors) and those which primarily serve local or 
state needs (non-basic or service sectors). The simplest method 
to determine which sectors are basic or non-basic is 

employment. Those sectors where most of the employment occurs 
are basic while all the rest are non-basic. 


In a state where the forest resource employment sectors are 
"non-basic", the ratio of basic to non-basic employment will 
establish the rate of employment growth. For example: 


-- 90,000 jobs in the State. 

-- 60,000 are basic (mining, manufacturing, and farming). 

-- 30,000 are non-basic, including the forest resource sectors. 

-- Therefore, the multiplier equals 90,000/60,000 or 1.5. An 
expansion of 100 jobs in the basic sector will result in 
total employment of 150, or an additional 50 non-basic 
(service) jobs. 


Determining basic employment generated by some key forest 
resource program activites can be performed as follows: 


Timber - determine the average volume of wood harvested and 
processed per worker. Dividing this into the timber volune 
outputs for each alternative yields employment induced in these 
activities. 


Recreation ~ estimate the average expenditure per visitor day by 
type of recreation. Then multiply by total annual projected 
visitor day use for each alternative to yield total anticipated 
expenditure. Dividing by expenditure required to generate a 
year of employment in retail trade and lodging then determines 
total basic employment induced by recreation activities. 





The economic base model has obvious limitations, the largest 
being a two-sector economy. It also assumes that the multiplier 
is the same for each industry in the economic base. The 
following model lifts some of those limitations, but necessarily 
becomes much more complex. 


Input-Output 


Input-Output models (1-0) differ from economic base analysis in 
that they allowed the number of economic sectors to be increased 
from two sectors to many sectors. 1-0 conceives of the state's 
economy as consisting of some definite number of production 
activites. The output of each industry (including the 
industries associated with forest resources) goes partly to all 
or some of the other industries as intermediate product, and the 
rest goes to final demand, consisting usually of consumption 
expenditures, investment, exports, and government expenditure. 


Transactions between each sector are arrayed in a matrix 

format. A multiplier for each industry can be estimated. I-0 
models require an extensive survey to compile all those data and 
establish the proper relationships between sectors. However, 
Once the matrix has been established, various alternative forest 
resource programs can be assessed as to their impact on the 
State's economy in terms of employment changes by sector and 
changes in final demand. It is a powerful macro-economic 
analysis tool. 


SIS is an 1-0 Model developed for RPA, under contract with the 
USDA Forest Service, by Regional Analytics, Santa Barbara, 
California. Each State Forest Resource Planner has been sent a 
copy of the user manual that explains its operation in detail. 
In addition, several States in NA have installed the SIS program 
on their own computer hardware. 


The Multiplier Effect 


Both economic base and I-O models deal with the multiplier 
effect that investments have on local or state economies. In 
the case of forest resource industries such as timber, a 
dollar's worth of timber sold on the stump has been known to 
generate as much as 5 to 10 times that amount in Gross State 
Product. In the recreation industry multipliers are commonly 
found in the 1.5-2.5 range. 


Knowing the multipliers for major industrial sectors associated 
with forest resource programs is important information to have 
when the primary goal of a program is to stimulate the State's 
economy. Basically, the longer existing or new investments stay 
inside the geographic area of concern (in this case the State), 
the more economic activity is generated. This phenomena is 
explained in the following example by following the path of one 
dollar in wages spent by a new worker. 


Let's say the worker spends 50¢ locally, 30¢ outside the State 
during vacation (called leakage), and saves 20¢. From the 50¢ 
spent locally, merchants use 25¢ to purchase goods from 
suppliers outside the State (more leakage), while using the 
other 25¢ for local wages, utilities, taxes, and in-state 
purchases. This latter 25¢ is again re-spent until the leakage 
is complete. Thus a whole chain of secondary re-spending is set 
up by spending the first dollar, and in this example the 
tendency to consume locally was one half. 


In each case the multiplier turns out to be the reciprocal of 
the leakage times the change in local expenditures, or in this 
case 2. Figure 7 describes this process. 


FIGURE 7 


Ist ROUND 2nd ROUND 
30¢ 
Vacation 
out of state 
$1.00 iva 
in 
Wages —~B ~=-20¢ 
Savings 
25¢ 
50¢ ee out of state 
in-state 
25¢ 
in-state 
TIME----------------~-- p> 
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Considerable work and expertise are required to track the 
linkages (transactions) between new expenditures and resulting 
secondary expansions of a state's economy. However, as much or 
more utility may be derived from understanding such linkages as 
is derived from the multipliers themselves. These linkages 
describe the detailed relationships ina State's economy, and 
knowing what they are enables you to predict consequences of 
future impacts of forestry related projects, such as a proposed 
pulpmill. 


Many states have used I-0 models to examine their economic 
"health", and multipliers for various forest resource sectors 
are readily available. 


SOCIAL ASSESSMENTS IN SFRP 


Social assessment is the determination of the possible consequences of a 
decision upon the everyday lives of people in the impacted area. In the 
development of an SFRP, social assessment should be an integral part of 
alternative program analysis for the same reasons that economic 
assessments are done to enable the decision-maker to make a better 
decision. It depends heavily on the quantitative data derived from the 
economic assessments and makes inferences from that and other information 
to descriptively describe various social implications of the 
alternatives. Typical social variables or descriptors include: 
population and settlement patterns, work/employment routines, community 
social support services, recreational routines, and communication linkages. 


Hard numbers (quantitative data) do not necessarily tell a great deal 
about the quality of life or social well being of an area or State. 
Social impact assessment should include: 


-- Inventory of present social conditions 
-- Past/present relationships 

-- Exploration of possible futures 

-- Comparison or alternatives — 


is Inventory of Present Social Conditions 


The basis for any social impact assessment must be the inventory of 
present social conditions in the State. Some of the factors to 
inventory include: 


Population and settlement patterns - The dilineation of these 
patterns snou egin wi an exploration of the key historical 
trends which have been operative in creating the population base of 
the State. Identify which forces have operated to “oush" and "pull" 
people away from or into the State. Current data on population and 
its locations is also critical along with some sense of the future 


population predicted. Such demographic projections are easily 
obtainable from any number of State agencies. Once described, the 
population should be segmented in specific “publics." These may 
include minority and ethnic groups, key special interest groups, 
occupational types and others. The identification of "publics" is 
essential since uniform impacts or forest resource program decisions 
are most unlikely. 





Work/employment - These routines elaborate how people earn a living. 
It is important to know how these employment opportunities relate to 
the forest resources industries in the State. Other factors of 
employment, such as its seasonal or full-time nature, generational 
cycles, and cultural identification with work are important elements 
to be defined. 


Community support services - Defined broadly, they include such 


diverse institutions as government, churches, voluntary groups, etc; 
and they can indicate the degree to which populations seek to control 
Or maintain a given environment. 


Recreational routines - These routines describe the ways in which 
people spend their time when not working. Not only should the types 
and locations of activities be identified, but also the nature and 
orientation or these activities (individual or group, famalial or 


associational, etc.). 





Communication linkages - An analysis of how people transfer 

information should attempt to describe how communication is done, how 
frequently or infrequently it occurs, who communicates with whom, and 
the degree of formality. This step is fundamental to learning who the 
various "publics" are, how they can be contacted, and in what ways is 


information diffused and assimilated. 


Other social data that should be considered as part of the inventory 
include: wage structure, labor supply, economic outputs and their 
flows, housing, transportation, etc. 


Infomation Sources 


Of primary help will be agencies such as State Planning Offices, 
Department of Economic Development, health and welfare agencies, and 
others. Cn a more localized level, regional and community planning 
agencies have accessed much data. A third source of data are 
academic institutions and their resource units. Nearly every State 
University operates an economic and/or government research unit, and 
many specialized sources of data -- rural development centers, 
agricultural and forest experiment stations, regional research 
institutes -- are also available. 


Past/Present Relationships 


Understanding the present and past is one basis for predicting future 
conditions. From the social inventory several key decisions will 
have to be made: 


0) Which social variables or indicators should be used relative to 
the Forest Resource programs in your State? 


0 How much of which types of social data will be needed? 
0 How will information be communicated to target audiences? 


Perhaps in a relatively simplified analysis, only population changes 
due to various forest resource programs will be tracked. 


Exploration of Possible Futures 


Now that social data has been examined and past and present 
relationships to forest resource programs determined, the actual 
assessment can begin. There are at least six relatively distinct 
ways of doing the social assessment: trend extension, population 
multiplier, local experts, citizen estimates, comparison community or 
state, and scenarios. Only two of these approaches will be covered 
in general terms. For details on all six approaches, see Social 
Impact Assessment: An Overview, Forest Service, USDA, June (977. 


a. Comparison Conmunity (or State) 


Locate a community, area, or state that approximates the 
characteristics of your state or the area you want to compare. 
Then compare similar forest resource program impacts and assume 
similar impacts in your own State. For example, when a new wood 
fired electric generating plant is proposed as an alternative to 
utilizing low quality hardwoods in a states Visi cLingid, state 
that has undergone a similar event will tell you much about the 
probable effects. The major advantages of this method are that 
+t has a sense of realism and offers clues to a variety of 
mitigating measures. 


b. Scenarios - This assessment approach involves writing a 
"“ccenario" or “alternative future" that describes what the 
community or region or state will be like at some future point. 
It is somewhat similar to the comparison approach in that the 
specifics of the future relate to more detailed estimates of 
impacts, such as those based on population multipliers and trend 
projections. Use of scenarios is most likely to give a sense of 
realism. 


Comparison of Alternatives 


The end product of the previous three steps is a prediction of the 
social impacts of the forest resource program alternatives presented 
in narrative form. Prediction involves evaluation and judgement 
probably best attained in a group effort. Roundtable discussions and 
scenarios are two possibilities. The results can be displayed ina 
matrix similar to the environmental and economic impacts as shown in 
Figure 8. 


FIGURE 8 
SOCIAL IMPACT ALTERNATIVES 
VARIABLE A B Gg D 
Population Will decline Will remain Will grow Will grow 
dramaticaily stable Slowly rapidly 
Taxes +3% -6% +8% -1% 
Need for schools Will decline Will remain Child More schools 
with population the same population will be needed 
will increase 
slightly 


E. ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC-SOCIAL ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 


Many 


of the more sophisticated procedures for performing economic-social 


assessments have not been mentioned. This section will provide a brief 
explanation of what some of them are, where they can be used in the 
planning process, and specific references should you want to learn more. 
All are econometric in nature meaning they employ statistical and 
mathematical routines. Computer capability is also necessary to perform 
practically all of these analyses. 


1. 








Supply and Demand Analysis 


Supply and demand analysis is commonly used to determine market 
prices and usage levels of resources. It is used quite readily in 
the study of market equilibrium systems in the field of forestry -- 
namely timber. The 1980 RPA Program used a simulation econometric 
supply and demand analysis for the long range timber TS Ties 
known as the Haynes-Adams model. 


Since most states must deal with the issue of increasing demands on a 
relatively shrinking supply of available timber, performing some kind 
of S&D analysis is important. A typical analysis (a very basic gap 
analysis) now consists of extrapolating "demand" (it is really 
consumption that's being projected) and expected supplies, looking at 
the difference (gap) between the two, and making a statement that 
more wood has to be made available. Although the goal to resolve 
this issue is admirable, often the gap forecasted is so large that is 
can't be closed during the planning period. The question then is 
"How fast will the price of timber increase?" The use of S&D models 
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provide anticipated future price and quantity information for various 
forest products. The bad news is the data input requirements of 
supply and demand analysis are considerable. Data needed for the 
analysis (they're called exogenous variables) typically include 
number of housing starts, changes in population levels, gross 
national (State) product, initial timber inventories, growth rates, 
availability rates by ownership in supply regions, and transportation 
costs. These data must also be available in time series -- usually 
10 consecutive years for each exogenous variable. The good news is 
the output from a properly structured model with clean data. 
Information is: generated on the levels of harvest, timber growth, 
inventory adjustment in supply regions, product outputs, and 
equilibrium prices and quantities of each product. 


“Supply and demand analysis provides an opportunity to explore the 
impacts of various programs and policies. However, there is no 
guarantee that the time and money spent on a project involving such a 
method of analysis can produce meaningful results. "1 


Specific references for more information on S& analysis include: 
a. Adams, F.G. and J. Blackwell. 1973. An econometric model of the 
US Forest Products Industry. Forest Science, 19(2):82-96. 


b. *Adams, D.M. and R.W. Haynes. 1979. The 1980 Softwood Timber 
Assessment Model: Structure, Projections, and Policy 
Simulation, USDA, Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Portland, OR. 136p. 


c. McKillip, W. 1974. Economic Impacts of an Intensified Timber 
Management Program. USDA Forest Service, Research Paper WO-23, 
Berkeley, CA. 16p. 


2. Regression Analysis 


Regression Analysis is a mathematical means of predicting 
multivariate problems. Usually such predictions require a formula be 
found (normally by trial and error) which relates the dependent 
variable, whose value is to be predicted, to several independent 
variables. If the independent or explanatory variables are highly 
related to what you want to predict, knowing why they'll be at some 
future point in time will permit you to “predict the value of the 
dependent variable. For instance, you may be able to predict the 
amount of snowmobiling on State forested lands by the year 2000 if 
you have good time series data on the cost of gas, disposable income, 
retail sales of snow machines, etc. 


References include: 

a. Crow, T.R. 1971. Estimation of Biomass in an Even-aged Stand: 
Regression and "Mean Tree" Techniques. Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Miscellaneous Report 132, Orono, ME. 
pp 35-48. 


1/ Miller and Mahbooji, November 1979. Economic Impact Assessment Tools 
for Analysis of Forest Resources. 


* Used for 1980 RPA analysis. 
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Simulation Analysis 


Simulation analysis involves the study of a real world system through 
building a model which allows one or more of the parameters 
associated with the system to change over time. Simulation modeling 
Cannot give you an exact solution to a problem; the best simulation 
analysis can achieve is an inexact, approximate solution after many 
iterations. It is a potent tool, and can be extremely complex. Some 
references include: 


a. Adams, D. M. 1972. The Impact of Changes in Federal Timber 
Sales Policies on the Douglas-Fir Region Forest Economy: An 
Economic Simulation. University of California, School of 
Forestry, Ph.D. Dissertation, Berkeley, CA. 12/p. 


b. Adams, D.M., R.W. Haynes, and D.R. Darr. 1977. A Welfare 
Analysis of Long-Term Forest Products Price Stabilization. 
American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 59(4): 662-673. 


ce. Wwameson,—D.A.. 3S. Rolling aidow.L.«stewart..19/7. \ (REFLOW — 
Regional Economic Resource Simulation Model. Colorado State 
University, Department of Range Science, Range Science Series 
NO.G CA sm) Gee COTLINS 6 CU ago. 


Operations Research Techniques (OR) 


Various kinds of "OR" used in conjunction with techniques such as 
Input-Output or economic base analysis can provide added credibility 
to the results. These techniques are commonly used in forestry 
planning, programming, and budgeting. Some of the OR techniques 
include: linear programming, goal programming, parametric linear 
programming, dynamic programming, and Markov chain theory. FORPLAN 
is a linear programming model that is being utilized to assist in the 
preparation of National Forest Land Management plans currently being 
prepared. 


Some references include: 


a» Benninghoff, B. and C. Ohlander. 1978. Integrating timber 
Harvest Scheduling -- Economics and Environmental Quality. 
Journal of Forestry, 76 (6): 348-351. 


Ds. sDOCLOM, Keb. and al. bat lett.a.01.9/9. sReSOUGCeRAT OCatLion 
through Goal Programming. Journal of Range Management, 
28(6):442-447, 


c. Chang, S.J. 1975. A Test of Goal Programming on the Kilkenny 
Management Unit. Harvard University, Department of Forest 
Science, M.S. Thesis, Petersham, MA. 96p. 


d. O'Connell, P.F. 1971. Economic Modeling in Natural Resource 
Planning. In Proceedings of the 14th Arizona Watershed 


Symposium, Ft. Collins, CO. pp. 37-30. 
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Chapter VI = Integration With Other Planning 


The Statewide Forest Resources Plan should provide the basis 

for forestry input to all other planning where forest resources 
are to be impacted within the state. It is unlikely all 
informational needs can be met by the initial plan or even 
subsequent updates, This is a continuing process. As new needs 
are identified, the Statewide Forest Resources Plan will be 
re-evaluated and new information generated within the framework 
of the overall plan, 


A, ~ Forest Service 


1, RPA (Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974) 


The RPA directs the Forest Service to make a.Renewable 
Resources Assessment no later than December 31, aL 

to be updated during 1979 and each tenth year thereafter, 
This Assessment covers all natural resources of the United 
States. The Forest Service was also directed to prepare 

a Renewable Resources Program discussing alternatives 

for the protection, management and development of the 
National Forest System; for Cooperative Forest Service 
programs; and for Research, The program was to be prepared 
not later than December 31, 1975, to cover the four 

year period beginning October 1, 1976, and updated no 
later than during the first half of the fiscal year 

ending September 30, 1979, and the first half of each 
fifth fiscal year thereafter, Each program covers at 
least the four fiscal decades beginning next after each 
updating, 








The RPA was amended by the NFMA, National Forest Management 
Act of 1976. This Act and subsequent regulations published 
in the Federal Register on September 19, 1979, did not 
change the requirements for developing and maintaining 

the Assessment nor for developing 5-year programs, It 

did, however, attempt to define more precisely how input 
would be developed for the program, It established a 
Regional Planning Process to develop a coordinated program 
for all three arms of the Forest Service; National Forest 
Systems, State and Private Forestry and Research, A 
Regional Plan covers an administrative region of the 

Forest Service such as the Eastern Region whose boundaries 
coincide with those for the Northeastern Area for State 

and Private Forestry. 


B. 


The general way in which the Statewide Forest Resources 
Plan fits into this process is illustrated and described 
in Exhibit 4, Forest Service Model for Management/State 
Grant Process. The exact details are being developed 
and will be incorporated in this Guide as soon as they 
are available. 


The NFMA regulations also require each National Forest to 
prepare a Forest Plan. Close cooperation between preparation 
of a Statewide Forest Resources Plan and the National 

Forest Planning effort is needed to ensure compatibility, 


2, Program/Budget (Grants to States) 


The Forest Service Program/Budget process is built on 

a common set of definitions for information items essential 
to Forest Service management. These definitions are 

found in the Management Information Handbook (MIH). 

All input, including state input for federal grant programs, 
must be made in terms of the codes, descriptions and 
outputs found in this handbook, (See Exhibit 5, State 
Forest Resources Plan Input to Forest Service Program 
Budget.) Specific budget instructions for states are 
prepared annually and sent to each state, Current year 
financial advice and instructions for preparing grant 
applications are found in the Financial Planning Guide, 
Northeastern Area States, State and Private Forestry, 


Section 9 of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act 

of 1978, enables states to request consolidated payments 
for work performed under the Act. Instructions for 
requesting consolidated payments are found in Exhibit 

6, March 28, 1979, letter to State Foresters from Philip 
L. Thornton, Deputy Chief, State and Private Forestry. 





Other Federal 


Many other federal agencies carry on planning activities 
within states which affect forest resources, It is important 
to identify these efforts and the responsible agencies early 
in the planning process to ensure coordination during 
preparation of the Statewide Forest Resources Plan. After 
the first Plan is completed and during subsequent updates, 

it should guide forest resources input to these other planning 
efforts. Examples of these other efforts are: Soil and 
Water Resource Conservation Act (RCA) Rural Conservation 

and Development (RC&D), Small Watershed Act (PL 566), River 
Basin Studies, etc, 
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FOREST SERVICE 
MODEL.FOR MANAGEMENT/STATE GRANT PROCESS 


State Forest Resource Plan 


. Based on Assessment of State Forest resources 

Issue oriented - State issues 

Program covers all State and Coop activities in Forestry 
5S years for coop activities - shows $ and outputs 

. Program is reviewed and adjusted annually 


O52. - Qo.) 


State FRP's form basis for: 
Regional Plan 


a. Coordinating document for all Forest Service programs 
(NFS, S&PF, Research) 

b. Required by National Forest Management Act (NFMA) 

c. Issue oriented - Regional Issues 


'd. Forest Service Programs only 


Regional plans are updated every 5 years 


Regional plans form the basis for: 


ed sebee Ee 

a. Required by Resources Planning Act 

b. Issue oriented - National Issues 

c. Assessment of all forest and range lands every 10 years 
d. Forest Service programs only - updated every 5 years 
e. Recommended program sent by President to Congress 


Adjustments are made to Program portion of the Regional Plan based on 
recommended RPA program. 


Regional Plan as adjusted 


Issues & Assessment remain the same 


Program portions of State FRP are adjusted based on recommended 
RPA Program and revised Regional Plan. Coop program only. 


State Forest Resource Plan as adjusted 


State FRP remains unchanged except for program adjustments to 
Coop activities. 


Coop program portion of State FRP is the same as: 
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State Program Budget Request 


a. $and outputs for Coop. program activities 
Aggregate of State submissions becomes: 

NA Program Budget Request 

Program Budget is also based on Regional Plan 


Several $/activity levels are submitted to Washington Office 
for inclusion in: 


Forest Service budget submitted to USDA, OMB, and Congress . 
Congress passes Appropriation Bills which contain: 

Forest Service Annual Budget 

Chief's Financial Planning Advice sent to NA 

NA Annual Budget - $ and outputs 

Annual budget based on Program Budget request as modified by Congres 
State Program Budget request (#14) becomes: 


State Consolidated Payment Request (CPR) 


s 





Modifications are made to CPR based on revised State FRP 
GPR SemociLy: 
State Financial Planning Guide which contains: 


State $ Allotments and Targets 





Targets are negotiated between States and NA resulting in: 


NA Targets 


NA negotiates Targets with WO resulting in 


Forest Service Targets 


35. States request $ using 424/623 

30. Dollars: 

37. Are sent to States 
*38. States execute Coop ‘ene 

39. States report attainments/accomplishments resulting in 

40. NA attainments 

41%, NA attainments reported to WO resulting in: 

42. Forest Service Attainments 

43. Forest Service reports attainments to Congress 

44, States request payments using SF 270 

45.  Dodllars=Paid to States 

46. Audits of coop programs 

47, General Program Reviews/Functional reviews of Coop programs 
*48, Adjustments to procedures made by States 

49. Adjustments are sent to NA in the form of: 


50. Reports 


SHE Based on actual accomplishments, adjustments are made to the 
program portion of the: 
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* State Involvement 
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Activities carried cut on a watershed 








STANCE FOR 


AS aE! 
ASAP) 


ACRES E18 














LUALS 
Turrishing recraation related technicai neip 

in the develooment cf plans that result in 

modification of silvicultural practices, or 

maintenarce of an area of forest land for 

recreational purposes on private, county, cr £3] 
Stata owr2d jand, 


arian 
vl 


3 
m 
ur 


Se ATIVE anes _ ASSISTANCE--WILOLIFE c 
Agia: J TMPAOVe” ENT Ske) 
AS Soiree in ne cevelopment of plans, 
construction, silvicultural practices, or 
improvement of forest land for wildlife 
nabitat. Include area that received 
actual pnysical treatment. 








mm 


GOOPERATIVE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR FORAGE ACR 
PROOUCTICN ON (5 (ar) 
"Assistance © ahat leads to an increase in 
the yield or quality of forage on State £20 
salts private lands for domestic livestock ae 
ise through develosment and implementation 
sf improved management practices. Includes 
eliminaticn of grazing on unsuitable range 
or to achieve management objectives. 


T/A TIMBER MANAGEMENT (SSP) 
Assistance in the layout of sale areas and 


preparation of timber for sale including 
advice in sale contracts. Also, assistance 
for reforestation and TSI activities will be 
included in this activity. The unit of 
measure {s thousand cubic feet of timber. 


HCE 


SE Ee NS SEEDLING AND SITE 

PREPARATION FOR NATURAL REGENERATION (SSP) 
Setting out seedlings, transplants or cuttings, 
or scattering or placement of seed over a 
designated area for the establishment of a 
forest stand; or, the removal of unwanted 
vegetation, slash, stumps, and roots before 
natural seed fall (includes hand, mechanical, 
and prescribed burning treatments). 








Ts! 


PRECOMMERCIAL THINNING (SAP) 

The 2 felling, deacening, or removal of trees in 
a young Stand in crder primarily to accelerate 
diameter increrent on the revaining stems and 
maintain a specific stocking cr stand density 
rance and also by suitable selection to improve 
the vigor and quality of the trees that remain. 
Inclsded fs the treatment or disposal of the 
resulting slash. 





WATER RESOURCE IMPROVEMENT 


ACRES 





to improve the quantity, quality, or 
timing of waterflow. Activities include 
channel stabilization, sediment retention 
structures, water yield improvement, flow 
timing, and other projects designed to 
reduce sediment or improve water quality, 
quantity, or timing. Unit of measure is 
treated acres. 
FOREST LAND MANA \GEMENT NT PLANS (S&P) 
ae tachiee the ‘Preoaration of written 
evaluations and recommendations meating 
a State's definition of a management 
plan for single ownerships. The plans 
daal with one, several, or all forest 
resources and activities. The purpose 
is to: provide guidance to the forest 
landowner or manager in developing, 
protecting, and managing forest land. 
The unit of measure for this activity 
is the number of acres covered by the 
plan. 


Rural Forestry Assistance (Section 3) 
(improved Utilization of wood) 


E14 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOGGERS AND PROCESSORS (SSP) 


ASSISTS 
1s is the number of a 
processors who receive assistance 
harvesting, processing, drying or 
marketing. Activity incluces ali 
for protection of wood in use and 
The unit of measure is the number 
loggers and processors assisted. 


loggers an 
in 


T/A 
storage. 
of 


IMPROVED UTILIZATION OF WCOD (S&P) MCF 
ne increased amount of wood that is 

annually made available for utilization 

due to Federal and State cooperative 
programs: harvesting improvements, 


wand nracescina. drvina imnrnvemant atc 


Rural Forestry A ssistance (§ pe 3) 
seedling Pr 


Production and 


irsery improvement) 
SEEDLING 2 


ZING (sp) 
Seed pare and rorest lree 
Management activities. The 
measure is rillions of seed 
rocuc2d. 


ccop 


Nursery 
unit o 


lings 





Tae Sonata 
Of additiona 
seec stores ote 
increased levis of 
reforestacion. Unit of neasure 
Of seedlings of added capacity 





seedi ing oro duction . 


is million 


S Rural Forestry Assistance (Section 3) 
(Improved iree Seed) 


ASSISTANCE TO 


TATES FOR TREE IMPROVEMENT (Sap) FOUN 
Tree improvement aves and reforestati 

related activities on non-Federal forest : 
vhe unit of measure jis pounds of improved s2e-. 
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GENETIC TREE IMPROVEMENT ESTAB iBLISHMENT ($8?) 
~The activity incluces work process tha: wil’ 
result in future yield increases resulting 
from the availability of geneticaliy suserior 
planting stock or seed such as estadlishaent 
of improved seed production areas or seed 
orchards. Unit of measure fs acres of 
production, seed orchard, and progeny testing 
areas established. 





seed 








Insect and Disease Control (Section S$) 


~~ 
w 
rss 
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TECH area ee ees \ a ) 

pyanni ing, directing, and coordinating an 
insect and disease management program cn 
National Forest System and other Federal 
lands and technical assistance to State 
forestry organizations. The surveys are 
for detection and evaluation of insects, 
diseases, and environmental pollutants 
which affect forest vegetation. Technical 
assistance includes training of Federal 
and State forestry personns|] to proocerly 
identify insect and disease outbreaks and 
prescribe proper treatments, environmental 
coordination, certification and training 
of pesticide applicators, management plan 
inputs, and technology transfer and knowledge 
utilization. 


aera & DISEASE MANAGEMENT - SURVEYS 4 ACRES 
NI S&P 


Rural Fire Prevention and Control (Section 7) 


P29 RURAL COMMUNITY FIRE PROTECTION (S&P) APPLI- 
Total number of approved applications in CATIONS 
assisting local communities fn organizing, APPROVED 


training, and/or obtaining fire control 
equipment. 


792 FIRE OCCURRENCE - “AN CAUSED (NFS) (S&P) FIRES 
he measure of the total numoer of man-caused 
fires on protected lands. This is a measure 
of fire prevention activities. It {fs compared 
with the current 5-year average to determing 
activity effectiveness. 





793 ACRES _ PROT TECTED (S&P) ACRES 
~ This is a measure of the acres qualifying for 
protection under Section 7 of P.L. 95-313 
that actually receive protection. Unit of 
measure {1s acres counted at the end of the 
calendar year. 
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COCPERAT IN VE EIR FIRE LOSS (S&P) ACRES 
The measure of total acres burned on protected BURNE 
lands. This is a measure of overall fire 
suppression ectivity. It is compared with the 
Current 5-year average to cetermine activity 
effectiveness. 


Urban Forestry Assistance (Section 6) 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE - URBAN AND COMMUNITY ieee 
FG2| ESTRY _AUSSB) a 
~ Assistance provided for projects leading to a 
final product, such as an open space plan, a 
pregram for utilizing wood fiber rather then 
burning or dumping useable wood in city 
landfills, developing an educational program, 
drafting a tree ordinance, carrying out a 
street tree survey, evaluating a pest oreblem, 
constructing a slide show, promoting a site 
plan with a developer, etc. Depending on tyre 
of project, it may be a single community, 
multi-county or Statewide. The unit of 
measure is the number of urban areas assisted. 


z= 
Sa 









Manacement Assistance, Planning Assistance, and 


Technolocy Inplementation (Section 9) 


v27 COOPERATIVE FOREST. RESCURCE PL PLANNING (S&P) ACRES 
Includes plans developed with assistance 
from Forest Service pees and/or Federal 
forestry funds. Activity includes 
cooperative work with State forestry 
agencies to develop State and multi-county 
resource plans. Examples are: State 
Forestry (Range) Resource Plans, or 
multi-owner multi-agency plans to meet 
Coastal Zone Management; water Quality 
Planning (PL 92-500); HUD 701; Surface 
Mine Control and Reclamation plans; and 
similar planning efforts. This includes 
an analysis of the current and projected 
forest land resource situation and davelop- 
ment of long-range alternatives for meeting 
future resource needs. 


Ki UNITED STATES VERPARIMENE OF AGrICULIUne 
FOREST SERVICE 
Plow nox 2417 
Werahing toi, Ds C. 20013 


3000 
SEAL O Li .O March 28, 1979 


TO::; STATE FORESTERS 





Gentlemen: : 


The Comnittee of State Foresters met ea fPer this month to consider 


implementation of P.L. 95-313. Cne key topic was the procedure to use 
to guide States choosing to request consolidated payments (Section 9). 
Some States-are contemplating making st requests .to consolidate 

FY 1980 payments. The purpose of thi etter is to give interim ; 
guidance pending development of Sp Aroagiaes Porest Service Hanual 
direction and regulations. : 

The State Forest Resources Program referred to in Sec. 9(b) should serve 
several purposes in addition to providing a basis for consolidated 
Payments. Obviously, such a prograin eet be designed primarily to 
meet ‘State Forester needs and objectives. It should also be a key 
source of input to the RPA planning process. 

However, for the purposc of re sting consolidated payments the State 


program should include as ae : 


Y 


A. Warrative: 


Or re ie ee eee 





J. A statement of the State Forestry organization's mission, 
role and authorities relating to those activities encompassed 
Dy Teele 95-313. Significant inter-agency coordination or 
interfaces at the State level should be included. 


Papp rieheassessmentuor the forestry situation in -the State. 
Ideally this should be based in part on (or at least not be 
an confliceé will) the «data developed for and presented in the 


RPA Assessment. The Stute assessment may be much more detailed 


in content and wider in scone than the RPA Assessment. AS a 
minimum, tne State assessment should relate to and provide a 


rationale for tne cooperative programs and activities for which 


thexrSGhatospicum eo scek “funding throng Pab. 95-322.) Basic 
assumptions and trend projections may be particularly useful. 


+ eee ee 


B22HRUE (VS 


“} 


2 


3. An outline of primary goals and objectives. This should give 

a long-range (19 vears or more) direction to the State’s e 
participation in the programs encompassea by P.L. 95-313, <4 
This may take the form of problem identification, analysis of, 
ISSues, broad PHraoraties, ECC. sone discussion of alternatives 
considerea, penlic involvement, data gaps, research needs, and 

State policy direction may be useful. 


At 


4. <A general cescription of each of the programs and activities 

that the State sJans to include within the scope of ee Fo 32 
Should inciude any Special or unusual implementatz Denes 

or arrangements~ssuch as contrecting the work to other 

agencies, consuitants, etc. 


mn 
c 


2 support ing D. Dataz 


Aa neeticnisy: imclementation schedule is a key element of the program. 
We have screened the data neecs to a minimum of ZL acrivities and 
eutputs. -iznueccord w2thesection ola) (of PL. 85-313, ae 

Forestry Incentives Program (FIP) shall not be included under 
consolidated pazments. . The attached table and definitions are 
needed to provic2 a stanaard fermat. A similar table will be 

used; we expect, for the next 
1986-90 in partic fa so If you can s 
format or content onl tne -draz please do so. To repeat, 

these are the minimum data ne e Fforest Service. Each 

State may chocse to add activi ties or cata to tiiaibasic feancbect 
We expect to be able to improve the definitions, etc., to be 

US editor FN 7 loo wr atic en 


RPA effort and will focus on 
uggest ways to improve the. 


‘Supporting date for consqlicated paument requests are required 
for a minimum of three fiscal years~--for example, LOSI oir. 

and 82. These-estimates will not be binding on the State, noz 
on the Forest Service. They can be upd2 ted annually as needed. 


5 


We recognize that Stetes electing to request consolidated payment 

starting im FY 1980 Gey not Nave enougn time to compiete a eee? 
in-depth, State Forest Resources Progran. te request that those States 
notify tne rorest Service “(Regional roréster'or Area Director) of their . 
intent eas s 2 Chae OL this initial effort we will need, by 

PUD yyel el Se, BENS Fe At: 

as possibie 


bt. 


ative, described in A. ebove, that is as complete 
and supporting data shown on the attached table. ‘ 


States, requesting andwnecerying ‘consozidated saumrents’ in FY 1920 on the 
basis of mininal narratives and suprorting data will be expected to 
elaborate and improve on their progrem presentation in subscquent 
years... “ore detailed suawance for suci plainiagtatlebe developed in 
the next fev months. Geshever, tne ancent ef Shen Goamreceetoresreate 
Foresters and the Forest Service is to keep requirements to a minimum. 


@ 


There will) be oprortiunities to discuss State Forest Resource planning, 

consolidated pauments and other aspects of implementation of P.bL. 95-313 

at your regional mcetinys in the next few months. In the meantime, your 

Aréa Director or Regional Forester and their staffs are available 

at your reyuest, to assist in preparation of the narrative and cae 
tabular Gata needed if you choose to regucst consolidated payments in 

FY 193807 


There is an obvious need to coordinate the long range, multi-year RPA 
data and the short range or annual data needed for consolidated payments. 
Our Areas and Regions will soon have some work sheets to help you 
achieve that coordination during development of your State Forest 


Resources Program. We urge you to work with them in that regard whether 


yt 


or not you plan to request consolidated payments for FY 1980. 


Sincerely, 
+ 
, i” Nes 
H ee an o ‘ 
~~ Aso 5 ; = ‘inte mi 1 oe eee 
PHILIP t. THORRT 
Deputy Chief, cee q ' 
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effectiveness. 
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Rural Forestry Assistance (Sectten 3) 
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ASSiSTANCE FOR 

a Set Jit 26D cause 
Furnishing recraatian calated technical help 
tn -the development of plans that result in 
modification af stivicultural. practices, or 
maintenance of an drea of forest land for’ 
recreational purposes on privata, county,.or 
State owned land. 
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construction, silvicultural practices, or 
faprovement cf forest Tand for wildlife 
habitat. Include area that received 
actual physical treatoent. 
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Vel) pera 


rererrgie that leads ta an increasa fn 


the yleld or quality of foraga on State 

and private lands for demestic Tivestsc 

use through development and implementation 
of improved manacemant practices. Includes 
eliaination of crazing on unsuitable range 
yr to achteve managesent cbjectives. 
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Assistiaca in the layout of sale areas and 
preparatio nof timber for sale including 
advice in sale contracts. Alsa, asstst oe 
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included in this activity. The unit of 
measure is thousand cubic feet of tinser. 
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or scattering or piacement cf seed over a 
designated area for the establishment o¥ a 
forest stand; or, the removal of unwanted 
vegetation, slash, stumps, and roots before 
natural seed fall (includes hand, nechantcal, 


‘and prescribed burning treatuents}, 
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QECHMMERCIAL THINNING NG (S&P) 


are Telling, ceacaning, or removal of trees in 


a young stand in order primartly to accelerate 
ctameter increnént on the remaining stems and 
maintain a specific stccking or stand censity 


range and also by suitable selection to imcrove 


_the vigor and quality of the trees that remain. 


Included fs the treatment or disposal of the 
resulting slash. 
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ACRES 


FOS WATER RESCURCE IMPROVEMENT ACRES 
~~ Ketivities carried out on a watershed . 
to impreve the quantity, quality, or 
timing af watearvlcw. Activities inciuds 
channel stabtiizatioa, sediment retention 
structures, water yieid wee nt, flow 
timing, and other projects destgned to 
reduce sediment or improve water quality, 
Guantity, or timing. Unit of measure is 
treated acres. 





325 FOR FOREST | “AND MANAGEMENT PLANS (S&P) ACRES. 
includes the preparation of written 


evaluations and recoauendations meeting 
a Stata's dafinitisn of a nanasawent 
pian for single owrershtrs. The plans 
deal with one, several, or all fares? 
Fesources and activittes. The purpose 
1s to provide cuidanca to the forest 
landowner cr manager in devalosing, 
protecting, and managing forest tard. 
The unit of measure for this activity 
oe the nuxder af acres covered by the 
plan. 
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This {3 the nuater of ali loggers and 


rocessors who receive assistanca in 
harvesting, precessing, drying or 
marketing. Activity ine Sy udes all T/A 

for protection af wooed in use and stsrage. 
The unit of measure is bie nusher of 
loggars and processors assisted. 
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(Seedling Production aang Aursery Inprovement 


E18 COOP SEEDLING PROCUCTION (SAP) SEEDLINGS 
ier wee igre ie and Forest Trea Nursery 

management activities. The unit of 

measure {s milifons of seedlings 


produced. 


E31 NURSERY T TAPRO OVEMENT AND EXUPANSTON (SAP) SEEGLINGS 
AVY constr ricticn-rsconstructicn, acquisition 
of edditional equipment, and increase in 
seed stores to be financed to support an 
increased lieve? of seeeling production far 
eee Unit af measure is million 
of seedlings of added capacity. 
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ASSISTANCE TO STATES FO? TREE IMPROVENENT (S&P) 
nares agg Sverre “Tor Paeneanctanncnee Senet Scenanrs srt mmrnpaesticnne te 

iree yravement act ivictes and rete restacton 

eines activities on non-Fedaral forest oS 


The unit of me2sure 1s puunds of improved see: 


GENETIC TREE IMPROVENENT ESTASLISHMENT (S&P) 
ine ac Serivity includas work process that wilt 
resuit in future yield increases resultiag 
from the availability of genetically superior 
plant ng stock or seed such as establishment 
of improved seed preductian areas or sead 
orchards. Unit of maasure 1s acres of seed 
production, seed orchard, and progesy testing 
areas established. 
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&s3istanca providad for projects leading to a 
final product, such as an open spaca plan, a 
prosrag for uttlizing weed fiber rather than 
turning or dumping useable wood in city 


landfills, deveioaing an educational procram, 


drafting a tree a eg carrying cut a 
Street tree survey, evaluating a ie problem, 
constructing a slide shcw, promoting a sfte 
plan with a developer, etc. serene ge en tyne 


of nroject, it may be a single communit: 
multi-county or Statewide. The unit ef 
measure is the number of urban areas assisted. 









COOPERATIVE FCREST SESOURCE SLANNING (S82) 
Tneludes plans devaicpea + stance 
from Forest Servica repsonne: andfor Federal 
forestry funds. Activity incluces 
ceosparative work with Stata forestry 
ecencias ta cevalap Stat te and multi-couaty 
resource plans, Examples are: State 
Forestry (Range) Rescurce Plans, or 
sulti-ower multi-agency fees to meet 
Coastal Zone hanagecen at; Water Quality 
Planiing (PL 92-500); ae 701; Surface 
Mine Contral and Reclamation plans; and 
sinflar planning efforts. This includes 

an analysis of the current and projected 
forest land rescurca situation and develop- 
ment af long-range alternatives for meeting 
future resource noeds, 
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POUNDS 


ACRES 


URBAN 


State and Substate 


In the absence of good forest resources input, many statewide 
and substate plans have considered forests as open space 

to be developed for purposes other than forest resource 

uses. Land Use and Economic Development Plans are in this 
category, Other statewide plans such as the State Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP) and Water Quality Plans 

(208), discuss forest resources; but, only from a narrow 
point of view. Statewide forest resources planning must 
consider the content of all of these plans before decisions 
are made, Close coordination should take place where plans 
are being simultaneously prepared or updated, Mutual under- 
standing of planning objectives should strengthen all planning 
efforts. 
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Chapter VII - Implementation and Monitoring 
Implementation | 


The primary goal of forest resources planning should be 
to develop a plan that will be implemented to solve problems. 
The following should be considered for successful implementation: 


A. 


le 


Internal Commitment 


No plan can be implemented if those who are responsible 
for directing and carrying out the prescribed actions 
are not committed to the plan. Commitment comes from 
involvement in the planning process from start to finish. 
Involvement means being completely informed and being 
given the opportunity to participate in the decision- 
making process where there is a need or interest to be 
involved. 


Internal commitment also comes from common expectations 
of what is to be accomplished by the planning process 
and the actions prescribed in the final program. Al] 
persons affected must have an opportunity to have input 
to priority setting. 


Every effort should be made to make the final product 
"our" plan, not "your" plan. Commitment breaks down 
when one group in an organization can point to another 
andasaysaanacels your Dian. 


Problem Solving ° 


Energy within an organization usually cannot be redirected 
with any success except to solve a significant problem. 
People can be ordered to take action on problems not 
related to their area of responsibility, but, the results 
of their efforts will usually not reflect their performance 
potential. 


Budget Process 


Successful implementation depends on how well prescribed 
actions can be incorporated into existing budget systems. 
It is very unlikely the budget system or process will 

be significantly modified to implement a plan. For 

this reason, it is extremely important for the planner 

and key individuals in the planning effort to be completely 
familiar with the budget system and how it works, from the 
agency to the legislature and back. Key people in the 
budget process should be throughly informed and involved 
throughout the planning process to achieve maximum compatibility 
between the two processes, 
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External Commitment 


Many external publics, or those publics outside the 
agency, have the ability to directly or indirectly affect 
the outcome of the planning process and implementation 


of the final program. A vigorous Public Involvement 


Program throughout the planning process is essential 

to successful implementation. Pudlic involvement cannot 
be "eye wash." It must be sincere. (See Chapter III, 
Public Involvement. ) 


Continuity of the Planning Effort 


Many well conceived plans are abandoned when key people 
in the planning and management organization leave or move 
to new jobs. While this risk cannot be eliminated, 

it can be minimized. 


It is important for several people to know the details 
of the planning process. It is also important for the 
planning process to be visible and completely documented. 
The rationale for each decision must be available for 
review by new managers. The links between each planning 
step must be clear for the logic of the decision process 
to be tested. 


The planning process should maintain as much flexibility 

as possible for decisionmakers to cope with future change. 
Don't foreclose any future options unnecessarily. Where 
future options are foreclosed or where long term commitments 
are made, they should be fully documented, along with 
expected effects of such decisions. 


Decisions and the Process 


Where the planning process becomes an end to itself 

and all inputs and decisions must fit the process, regardless 
of whether or not it's the rational thing to do, the 
resulting plan will probably not be implemented. Reason 

and common sense must rule. Don't make decision needs 

fit the process, make the process fit decision needs. 


Change i 


There is a tendency within all organizations to resist 
change. Since change is a natural result of issue oriented 
planning, implementation of any plan will meet some resistance. 
The degree of resistance will depend on the amount and 
timing of change. Drastic change overnight will meet 
more resistance than minor redirection of a current 
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program over a long period of time. The urgency of a 
problem and consequences of no or slow change will dictate 
how much change is necessary over what period of time. 

The key is to find the minimum amount of change necessary 
to achieve acceptable results, 


8. Clear Direction 


If a plan is to be successfully implemented, the objectives 
must be precise and easily understood. The plan must 
clearly state wno has the authority and responsibility 

to meet the objectives. The expected results and effects 
must also be clearly stated along with any other criteria 
to be used to determine if the objectives have been 
successfully met. 


Monitoring 


If planning is to be successful, there must be a method for 
measuring the results of implementation. If actions prescribed 
by the plan are not achieving their intended purposes, the 
responsible manager needs to know how serious the problems 

are and what is causing it. Once this information is obtained 
he can determine if corrective action is needed and how, where, 
and when to take it. The results of these actions must also 

be monitored, 


lio During the Process 


The decisionmaker and his staff should begin early in 

the planning process to decide what kinds of information 
they will need to evaluate results of the program. 

They should also begin deciding the acceptable range 

of results. The criteria should be refined as the process 
moves toward completion. This refinement process will 
help the planner develop the final program so monitoring 
can be a natural outgrowth of the planning process, 


2. Monitoring Plan 


The monitoring plan should document the final results 
of the criteria development efforts made during the 
planning process. It should also spell out who will 
be responsible for reporting and analyzing results and 
for taking corrective action, The methods and timing 
of these activities should also be specified. 


3. Reporting 


Reporting refers to the full range of activities involved 
in providing feedback concerning results of implementation, 
It can be the worker on-the-ground telling his boss 
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things are not turning out as expected, or it can be 

a formal year-end report to the responsible decisionmaker, 
Both of these examples and the full range of reporting 
activities in between are essential to the monitoring 
process. It is important for reported information to 
reach the individual with the authority to take timely 
corrective action, 


Formal reports should only be made as often as necessary 
and where possible fit into existing reporting procedures. 
It should be clear who will prepare the report and who 
will receive it. The report schedule should be specified. 


The format of formal reports should facilitate analysis 
and comparison to monitoring criteria. 


Analysis of Reports 


When results and effects of prescribed actions exceed 

the range of acceptable results, a thorough analysis 

of the situation is needed. The specific cause of the 
problem must be found before any action is taken, There 

is a tendency to conclude the plan was deficient and 

take immediate corrective action. In reality the prescribed 
action could have been correct, but, not carried out 

as planned. It could have been an organizational problem, 
poor communication, or just plain wanting to "do it 

like we have always done it." 


If the root of the problem is the plan, a careful analysis 
must be made to determine the precise cause. The problem 
may be basic and require substantial changes or minor 
changes and require some fine tuning. Hasty conclusions 
can cause unnecessary replanning. 


No plan is perfect and if it were it would not remain 

So because of constantly changing conditions in the 
planning environment. Change in the plan is inevitable, 
if it is to remain viable. 


Recommended Action jut 
Recommended corrective action should be based on the 
analysis of reports and tempered by reason and common 
sense. If corrective action is prescribed when results 
are within the established range of acceptable results, 
the range should be adjusted and the reasons documented. 
Normally no action will be prescribed in this situation. 
(See Figure 13 for example of acceptable output ranges.) 
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ISSUE #3 


(Task 230) 


OUTPUT TARGETS 
AND 
ACCEPTABLE OUTPUT RANGES 
(1980-2000) 


Lumber demand not 


being met. 


OUTPUT 
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The recommended action should state who will take it, 
when, and what the expected results will be. The results 
of this corrective action will be monitored just like 

the rest of the plan, 


Review and Update 


The final program should be reviewed annually in light 
of program monitoring results and changes in environmental, 


social, economic, and political factors. Fine tuning, 


or minor updates, can be made during these reviews. 

Where major flaws are found in the program, it may be 
necessary to undertake a major update. A major update 

does not mean scraping the entire existing program and 

all the background information used to develop it. 

It means a thorough review and making changes where 

needed, Major updates will usually require a substantial 
amount of public involvement to maintain agency credibility. 


The most important point is to not continue to pursue 

a course of action which is not achieving desired results, 
Periodic updates are analogous to driving a car, Slight, 
periodic adjustments in speed and direction can avoid 
crisis evasive action to avoid running off the road, 
Crisis action should only be needed when major unforeseen 
events occur which require immediate action, 


Scheduled major updates should be used to make a thorough 
analysis of the program effectiveness in light of established 
long term goals and objectives. A new set of long range 
objectives and monitoring criteria should be developed 

at this time. The update should also be used to access 

the cumulative effects of fine tuning since original 

program development and to review and update, where 
necessary, all the information used in the planning 

process, 


Where major changes are made as a result of these scheduled 
updates, substantial public involvement will be needed. 
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Chapter VIII - Planning Pitfalls 


Following are some pitfalls likely to be encountered in attempting 
to formulate a State Forest Resources Program Plan, They are 
offered here to enable the planner to consider them from the 
outset of the planning effort and to get a jump on dealing with 
them before they drain time and energy from the planning effort. 


Overemphasis on Talking Versus Doing, 


An overemphasis on "talking about" could be the biggest 
pitfall in the whole effort--that is, it is an easy and time 
wasting exercise to repeatedly discuss concepts and not 

"roll up the sleeves" and actually develop a Statewide Forest 
Resources Plan, 


Overemphasis on Process Versus Product, 


A preoccupation with process sometimes becomes an obstacle 

to getting the job done. The Planning Concept Document should 
be continually revised as needed to facilitate development 

of products rather than the other way around. Revision of 

a process, for example to show new steps, is probably second 
or even third order in importance to developing useful products, 


Overemphasis on Defining Terms, 


Another frequent obstacle to getting the job done is an 
Overemphasis on how to define terms such as issue, goal, 
objective, and the like. This obstacle can be overcome 
by choosing working definitions or interpretations and moving 
On without belaboring whether the "right" definition was 
chosen. Results appear to validate this as a viable approach. 
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People have their own ideas of what an issue is. When it 
is not the same as that of someone else involved in the 
effort, or as the working definition chosen for the effort, 
the resulting confusion can be an obstacle difficult to 
overcome. 


Timeframe 


It is difficult to keep people committed and actively involved 
in an intensive effort, such as production of a State Forest 
Resources Program Plan, for more than one year or so. People 
seem to lose dedication if they do not see substantive end 
results by that time. Also, transfers and other changes 
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in personnel typical of many State Forestry organizations 
mean that individuals involved may not be around to see the 
project through if it goes on too long. A workable approach 
is to design the job so that at least a part of the overall 
plan can be completed within a year to eighteen months. 
Revision and extension can be pursued later. It is well to 
get through the process with tangible products in a specific 
period of time rather than to belabor steps in the process 
causing it to continue indefinitely. 


Overemphasis on Data. 


Substantial progress can be made using existing data which 

is not particularly sophisticated. The job consists of 
getting ideas as well as the relationships among parts of 

the present program clear. While identification of data needs 
and analysis of data will definitely be required in plan 
formulation, it is important to reach a balance between data 
gathering and conceptualization of how the whole Program Plan 
fits together. 


Line Commitment. 


Involvement and commitment of the highest level decisionmaker 
is mandatory. Developing a Forest Resources Program Plan, 
especially the first time around in a formal planning activity, 
requires time and commitment by staff and field personnel 
which in turn requires commitment by their supervisors, 

It literally requires that supervisors become planners at 
some point in the process and that they provide direction to 
the staff and field personnel on reworking and revising 
planning products and sign off on completed interim and 

final products. The planning team members revert to planning 
coordinators or facilitators at this point. Persons support 
what they help create; in this lies an important axiom to 
achieving both line and staff commitment. 


Overemphasis on Detailed Rigid Work Plan. 


There is a need to keep the work plan flexible and open-ended 
throughout the effort. Conditions change, sometimes drastically, 
over the course of plan development. For instance, objectives 

of the effort may change, personnel may change, available 

budget may change, The planner must be sensitive to and 

able to respond to these changes by refocusing the work 

effort both formally and informally, such as altering time- 
frames, and the like. Thus, preparation of an initial work 

plan can be a brief, straight-forward exercise rather than 

an elaborate, time consuming phase of the planning process, 
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Overemphasis on Status Quo, 


An almost overwhelming obstacle which may arise throughout 

the planning effort is the tendency for people to do things 

as they always have, It is very difficult to conduct planning 
in the spirit of considering new innovative approaches, 

It may be necessary to settle for marginal changes in the near 
term -- instilling a mode of innovation and creativity may 
only be feasible in the long term. The planner may need 

to exercise creativity and leadership in trying to break 

out of this “status quo" mode, | 


Unrealistic Expectations. 


People in general often seem to develop expectations that 

a planning effort can solve all problems, and may anticipate 
that a planner can do much more than is humanly possible, 

It behooves a planner to act early to establish realistic 
expectations and prevent embarrassing and costly failures 

in the eyes of others. Utilizing a team approach to experience 
collaboration and mutual support rather than isolation and 
turning inward may help prevent this problem, 


Reluctance to Expose Problems, 


There may be a hesitancy by the planner and others on the 
staff to expose some real problems facing an agency. It 

is often easier to say just the right words, for instance 
regarding the need for coordination, than it is to point out 
specific problems that arise as a result of lack of coordination 
with other agencies, special interest groups, and the like.. 
The planner's responsibility is generally to identify the 
problem and provide alternative options or opportunities 

for resolution. In general, it is the responsibility of 
management, not the planner, to remove such references from 
written documents, 


This Chapter was extracted from State Forest Resources Program 
Planning, Understanding and Application, 1978-79, State Foresters 
and States in Regions 1, 2, 3 and 4, prepared by USDA Forest Service 
and INTASA, Inc. 
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APPENDIX A 


Glossary of Terms 


Activity - A specific action taken to carry out a strategy. 


Alternative* - The different means by which objectives or 
goals can be attained, 


They need not be obvious substitutes for one another or perform 
the same specific function. (US Forest Serv. 1972B) 


Annual Program - A complete list of objectives to be accomplished 
by an agency or agencies during a one-year planning period. 


CFA - Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978, 


Criteria* - a, Measurements which are used to examine the 
relative degrees of desirability among alternatives or the 
degree to which a course of action meets an intended objective. 
(US Gen, Account. Off. 1969) b. Predetermined rules for 
ranking alternatives in order of desirability to facilitate and 
expedite the decisionmaking process. (US Forest Serv. 1972B) 
c. A rule, or test, by which something can be judged, (US 
Forest Serv. 1971) 


Five-Year Annual Program - A series of five annual programs 
designed to meet 5-year objectives established for a set of 
issues, 


Forest Plan - A plan required by the National Forest Management 
Act Regulations to guide long range management and use of lands 

in the National Forest System. One Forest Plan may be prepared 

for all lands which a forest supervisor has responsibility, 

or separate Forest Plans may be prepared for each National 

Forest, or combination of National Forests, within the jurisdiction 
of a single forest supervisor. (Fed. Reg. Sept. 17, 1979) 


Forest Resources - A group of resources associated with forested 
lands which include esthetics, fish and wildlife, forage, 
outdoor recreation opportunities, timber, and water. (CFA 

of 1978) 


Goal* - a. A concise statement of an organization's central 
strategy in addressing a problem expressed in terms of a desired 
state or process that operating programs are designed to achieve, 
A goal is normally expressed as a broad, general statement, 

is usually not quantifiable, and is timeless in that it usually 
has no specific date by which it is to be completed, Often, 

jt would not be expected that a "goal“ could ever be completely 
achieved. The "goal" is the principal statement from which 
objectives must be developed. (USDA Off. Manage, and Finance 
1974) b, Characteristically, "goals" are enduring statements 
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of purpose, often not attainable in the short term, and frequently 
incapable of expression in quantifiable terms, (US Forest 
Serv. 1972B) 


Issue - Any concern, conflict or unfulfilled opportunity considered 
to be important. by any segment of the public, including agency 
personnel. 


Issue Assessment - A complete description of all the factors 
Causing an issue to exist along with an analysis of the cause 
and effect relationships of these factors. It also includes 
an analysis of past and present trends and assumptions about 
the future as well as an analysis of past and present efforts 
to deal with the issue, 


Issue Objective - An objective statement of what should be 
accomplished within a five-year, or longer, period toward 
meeting an established long range goal for resolving an issue, 


Mission* - A major, continuing problem or concern that programs 
are designed to address. Missions represent the basic reasons 
for existence of an organization in a governmental agency and 
characterize an organization's role in solving problems. (After 
US Dep. Agric. Off. Manage, Financel974) 


NFMA - National Forest Management Act of 1976, 


Objective* - a. A clear and specific statement of planned 
results to be achieved within a stated time period. The results 
indicated in the statement of objectives are those which are 
designed to achieve the desired state or process represented 

by the goal. An objective is measurable and implies precise 
time phased steps to be taken and resources to be used which,. 
together, represent the basis for defining and controlling the 
work to be done. 


An objective must include four essential elements, (1) It 

must state the desired outcome--i,e., what is to be accomplished. 
(2) It must indicate the time period within which the expected 
outcome is to be achieved. (3) It must include measurement 
factors, such as quantity, quality or cost, so that the fact 
that the objective has been accomplished can be verified. 

(4) It must indicate who is responsible for achieving the indicated 
results. Desirable, but not absolutely essential, elements 

of objectives are a description of how.it will be achieved and 

an indication of who will determine whether the result has 

been achieved. (USDA Off. Manage. Finance 1974) 


b. The specific, attainable ends toward which concentrated 
effort is directed, 


When achieved, objectives represent significant and measurable 
progress toward the attainment of a broader, longer range 
"goals." 
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Characteristically, objectives are subordinate to "goals," 

are narrower and shorter range in nature, have a reasonable 
probability of attainment within specified time periods and 
resources, and are attained through measurable and quantifiable 
achievements. Expected results are defined in terms of milestones 
accomplished, services produced, or some other objective measure, 
even though the specific contribution toward achieving the 
building block objective may not be measurable, (US Forest 

Serv. 1972B) 


Plan* - Statements in words and graphics of the findings, 
conclusions, proposals and recommendations of the planning 
process, When adopted "plans" become public policies and - 
programs, 


“Plans" are working instruments--guidelines for administration, 
but not end products, As such, plans are never completed, 

Plans are subject. to change as policies change due to unfolding 
events, such as changing standards of life style, environmental 
rete and advancing technology. (US Civil Service Commission 
1973 


Program* - A coordinated organization endeavor which is defined 


in terms of the various activities required to produce specified 


final outputs and end results. (US Forest Serv. 1972B) 


A major agency endeavor, mission oriented, which fulfills 
Statutory or executive requirements, and which is defined in 
terms of the principal actions required to achieve a significant 
end objective. (US Gen, Account. Off. 1969) 


RPA - The Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
ies mens ane yasy. 


Regional Plan - A plan required by the National Forest Management 
Act Regulations for each Forest Service administrative region 

to provide National Forests with goals and objectives, regional 
issue resolution, and program coordination for National Forest 
System, State and Private Forestry, and Research. (Federal 

Reg. Sept. 17, 1979) 


Strategy - a. A consideration of alternative means to reach 
an objective, (US Forest Serv. 1971) b. A carefully thought 
out plan or method for achieving a goal or objective. (After 
Webster 1963) 


*These definitions were taken from the Wildland Planning Glossary, 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, USDA Forest 
Service. General Technical Report PSW-13/1976, 
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PLANNING PHASE: 
TASK: 


Description: 


Product: 


Public Involvement Task: 


Planned Completion Date: 


Considerations: 


Date: 
Supercedes: 
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PLANNING PHASE: _ 


Description: 


TASKS 


Date: 
Supercedes: 











